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Paper read at the Twenty-Second Annual Convention of the American 
Catholic Sociological Society, Fordham University, New York City, New 
York, August 31-September 2, 1960. 


A sampling of the sociological studies being completed at 
the present time indicates a trend toward making explicit one’s 
stand with either social system theory in the Parsonian tradition 
or conflict theory in the Marxist tradition.‘ Some, like Dahren- 
dorf, see in this trend a revival of the perennial problem of social 
thought which comes down through the ages, represented by 
Plato and Aristotle, Rousseau and Hobbes, Kant and Hegel (we 
could add Parmenides and Heraclitus), and they imply that it 
would be temerity on our part to try to resolve these contradic- 
tions (although Dahrendorf himself suggests ways of doing so).’ 
Such an attitude, however, would leave us with the necessity of 
tolerating the status quo in sociology today which, I think most 
of us would agree, is not intellectually satisfying. Besides this 
fact, the evaluation equates sociology with social philosophy 
and ignores the possibility of examining the issue in its empizri- 
cal forms in a society bursting with stimuli to social change 
which are being both resisted and accepted in a variety of forms 
of cooperation and conflict, thus constituting ready data for 
empirical investigation, the only legitimate source of sociological 
theory building. 

How did this division of conflict and conformity emphasis 
arise in sociological theory? Historically the French Revolution 
played a major role in the development of modern sociology. In 
attacking the political, economic, religious, and class structure 
of society on the cultural and social level, it aroused questions 
in the minds of the intellectuals of the early nineteenth century. 


Both Karl Marx and Auguste Comte addressed themselves 





1See especially Seymour Lipset’s review of Barrington Moore’s Politi- 
cal Power and Social Theory, in The American Sociological Review, XXV 
(April 1960), 283-285. 
* Ralf Dahrendorf, Class and Class Conflict in Industrial Society (Stan- 
ford, California: Stanford University Press, 1959). 
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directly to this empirical phenomenon. Comte, concerned about 
the breakdown of social control in the France of his day, asked: 
what was the pre-Revolution source of social order that kept 
the existing system of rules functioning with only a minimum of 
sanction of the individual? Marx, on the other hand, urging 
revolt, asked: what is the function of conflict in society? He con- 
cluded that it is the basis of history: “The history of all hitherto 
existing societies is the history of class struggle.” He reasoned: 
People produce goods to live. Production requires division of 
labor. Division of labor lays the basis of other social institutions, 
including religion, class, polity, etc. Each historical period has 
its own laws and dynamics and is a system of interdependent 
parts. Change in relation of groups to the means of production 
upsets the continuity of the system, produces a realignment of 
power roles, a need for new ethical and religious justification, 
and thus the creation of a new culture. Man in society, then, 
makes his own chains by creating a system he cannot control, 
and the alienated segments, when aware of their condition, re- 
volt, and once in control direct the future to their own interests.* 

It was Marx’s answer that stirred formal sociology into exist- 
ence. Durkheim, like most social thinkers of the late nineteenth 
century, was still addressing himself to Marx’s analysis of the 
social order at the turn of the century when he pointed to the 
source of social order in moral solidarity—that is, shared agree- 


;.. ments among the majority of society’s members as to what con- 


stitutes right and wrong, what should be rewarded and what 
punished.* Durkheim’s focus on social solidarity as the sociologi- 
cal variable that renders societies cohesive directed the social 
psychologists of the twentieth century to the study of the proc- 
esses whereby the values, norms, attitudes, customs, traditions 
of the cultural unity called society become internalized expecta- 
tions without constant coercion from outside. Freud, of course, 
made a major contribution to this quest for understanding of the 
process of internalization with his theory of socialization cen- 
tered around unconscious processes and the crucial role played 


*Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels, Basic Writings on Politics and Phi- 
losophy (Garden City, New York: Doubleday, 1959). This is my own sum- 
mary of the position of Marx derived from reading and from lectures by 
Barrington Moore in political sociology, Social Relations Department, Har- 


XV vard University, 1960. 


tan- 





_ _*This idea runs through all of Durkheim’s work. It is clearly expressed 
In Suicide (Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1959) and in Rules of Socio- 
logical Method (Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1938). 
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by parents in the socialization of the child.* The cultural anthro- 
pologists in the functional tradition developed by Malinowski and 
Radcliffe-Brown further developed our understanding of the in- 
tegrative factors in a culture by exploring the psychological and 
sociological needs fulfilled by the pattern of culture unique to 
individual primitive tribes.° They stressed the integral meanings 
of cultures organized around integrating themes. Both Ruth 
Benedict and Clyde Kluckhohn in America were major contribu- 
tors to this development.’ Finally the social system analysis of 
Talcott Parsons, grounded directly in the ideas of social soli- 
darity and structural differentiation of Durkheim, the equilibrium 
ideas of social forces of Pareto and Spencer, and particularly the 
function of cultural values derived from the work of Max Weber, 
brought this century of exploration in the sources of social 
cohesion to a climax in a complex theory of social systems that 
has been a major influence in modern American sociology in the 
last twenty-five years.*® 

But while this sequence of analysis focusing on the factors 
of social cohesion and continuity was developing, other thinkers 
were addressing themselves more to factors of social conflict. 
The Hegelian dialectic, the Hobbesian thesis of coercion for 
survival, the Marxian doctrine of class struggle, the Darwinian 
thesis of the survival of the fittest, all suggested that conflict 
itself can be used as a principle of coercive integration as well as 
of social change. With this background the Chicago school of 
ecology was able, under the direction of Park, Burgess, Macken- 


5 Sigmund Freud, The Ego and the Id (London: Hogarth Press, 1927). 
Although these ideas on process of internalization are found throughout 
Freud’s works they are seen with greater clarity in later psychoanalytic 
literature, e.g., E. H. Erikson’s Childhood and Society (New York: Norton, 
1950). 

‘Bronislaw Malinowski has stressed the psychological functions per- 
formed by social structures and Radcliffe-Brown the sociological. See Maili- 
nowski’s Magic, Science, and Religion (Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 
1948); A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, Structure and Function in Primitive Soci 
eties (Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1952). 

*Ruth Benedict, Patterns of Culture (Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin, 1934); Clyde Kluckhohn, “Culture and Behavior” in G. Lindzey, ed, 
Handbook of Social Psychology (Reading, Massachusetts: Addison-Wesley 
Publishing Company Inc., 1954), pp. 421-477. 

’ Among the many works of Parsons the following have probably been 
the most influential: Talcott Parsons, The Structure of Social Action, set 
ond edition (Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1949); The Social System 
(Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1951); with E. A. Shils, Toward a Ger 
eral Theory of Action (Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University 
Press, 1951). 
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zie, and their students, to develop a whole library of studies.° 
Assuming the Darwinian survival of the fittest struggle on a 
subsocial level they describe the conflict—cohesion web pattern- 
ing the environment of societies so that cohesion in the Durk- 
heimian sense of shared norms plays only a minor role atop of 
this. In economic and political studies, however, the Marxian 
theory of social conflict, centering analysis more on the human 
factor in the historical process itself, constituted the sociological 
emphasis in opposition to classical economic theory. Marx’s 
theory, stressing transition from one social structural type to 
another, has kept alive, and recently accelerated, interest in the 
fundamental issue (which is the obverse of Comte’s concern), 
that is, what are the factors which enable a persisting social 
system to change from one social form to another? 

There are some sociologists today who would like to drop 
this controversy after simply admitting that both processes— 
integration and conflict—exist in society. In the June issue of 
the AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW for instance, Seymour Lipset 
concludes a review of Barrington Moore’s Political Power and 


‘| Social Theory with this statement: “The two kinds of explana- 


tion do not conflict but supplement one another. Amen.’’?!’ But 
there is no “amen.” Lipset himself explains in the review that 


t} major departments of sociology in the United States at the 


present time are divided between the two systems of thought and 
not at all in agreement. 


Now for those who prefer to limit themselves to either 
within-group analysis or between-group analysis, the problem 
of the differences in the basic assumptions, theoretical deriva- 
tives, and social implications of these two diverging schools may 
not be currently a crucial issue because as yet there is not a 
sufficient body of empirical studies based on systematic use of 
any theories to point up clearly the limitations of these two 
schools as used by students of sociology at the present time. 
But for those of us whose primary concern is the building of a 
theoretical base for a whole body of sociology as a science, to 
function today under the proposition that social units are pri- 


*Perhaps the best known of these Chicago studies are the following: 
F.M. Thrasher, The Gang (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1927); 
Clifford Shaw, Delinquency Areas (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1927); Harvey Zorbaugh, The Gold Coast and the Slum (Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1929); R. E. L. Faris and H. W. Dunham, Mental 
Disorders in Urban Areas (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1939). 

” Lipset, op. cit., p. 285. 
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marily cooperative, and tomorrow under the opposite proposition 
that they are primarily in conflict, demands a great deal of one’s 
intellectual integrity. Maybe it would be wiser to take Merton’s 
advice and concern oneself for the next fifty years of sociology 
with middle level theories dealing specifically with only one kind 
of social phenomena at at time, e.g., political organization, refer. 
ence groups, functioning of bureaucracy, etc. But if one’s chosen 
fields of specialization are comparative institutions and small 
groups, as are mine, one is faced daily with the two primary 
processes of integration and change and their explanation cannot 
be ignored. 

To my knowledge Barrington Moore and C. W. Mills have 
been most explicit in their preference for conflict theory, Ralf 
Dahrendorf and Moore the most enlightening. Both Moore and 
Dahrendorf agree that the Hegelian dialectic with its conception 
of developing contradictions that lead to intermittent abrupt 
changes provides a better heuristic guide to the explanation of 
many important processes of historical growth than an equilib- 
rium theory with a “static bias” that has for its key assumption 
that “any system tends toward a state of rest in which conflicts 
and strains of its component parts are reduced to a minimum.”" 

Dahrendorf prefers a coercion or conflict theory which views 
social structure as held together by force and constraint, char. 
acterized by ubiquitous conflicts resulting in continuous change| that 
to an integration theory which conceives of social structures asj 4” é 
a functionally integrated system held in equilibrium by certain ana 
patterned and recurrent processes.'* He contrasts the model o fror 
integration, an organism ever acting to control strain generated] ‘Tac 
by in-put out-put interchange, and ever seeking equilibrium, with polit 
a model of a dialectic process with each synthesis the beginning; fron 
of a new conflict relation of oppressed and oppressors. Althoug of C 
he concedes that the two models are not mutually exclusive bu Yon 
complementary and that each deals with a different aspect of ‘Ons 
the same social reality—the one with the normative level, th the . 
other with some aspects of the organizational level—still hi by s 


holds that the integration model is insufficient. The reasons fo perf 
4 are 

“1'This description of equilibrium theory is taken from Moore, Politich___ 
Power and Social Theory (Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard Universit “ 
Press, 1959), and from the point of view of an equilibrium theorist woul most 
constitute a caricature of his position (Correspondence with the writer frog ,5y, 
T. Parsons, August, 1960). lished 

= These ideas will be found particularly in Part II of Class and Clas Jessic 
Conflict in Industrial Society entitled “Toward a Social Theory of Confit 4 
in Industrial Society,” pp. 157-319. 15 
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s this is that, for him, conflict is an essential element of the struc- 
,,| ture of every society. It grows out of this structure and can be 

eliminated only very temporarily and only by structural change. 
- He feels that Parsons’ sociology makes a theory of class conflict 
unnecessary. His final conclusion rejects Parsons’ Social Sys- 
tem.'* He says: 


all We have to ask whether an image of society as an 
ry integrated system in which destructive conflict occurs only 
ot} as deviations of a psychic nature from a normal state of 
order can be an appropriate background for the analysis 
ve of sociological problems. It is one of the themes of this 
alf} book to reject and supersede this image of society." 


nd 
7 He concedes that functional analysis is a first requisite of a 
apt dynamic analysis of structure but the important task is to find 


t within the system those variables which are not subordinate to 
ibe the category of structure but which operate as forces or factors 
changing the structure, for example, social classes.*° His objec- 
we tion is that structure-functional analysis today does not look for 

| these dynamic variables operating within structures but in prin- 
ax| ciple independent of their functional integration. 


ar} The main criticism projected against integration theory is 
ge that in setting up categories for analysis of statics of structure in 
; gs| 2n ahistorical framework necessarily related to a cross-sectional 
ain) alysis it tends to obscure the most interesting problems con- 
| oj fronting society at the present, e.g., the development of bureau- 
tei] (racy itself; the movement toward greater centralization in the 
vith| Political, economic, educational, communicational, and welfare 
ine fronts; the role of revolution in history; in general, the problem 
ust of conflict, reformation, and replacement. Based on an assump- 
bu tion of normality of cooperation and equilibrium, it tends to be 
t of Conservative by nature since it interprets all deviations from 
thi the status quo as social problems to which adjustment is made 
| hd by such psychological processes neurotically toned as compulsive 
_ fy Performance, rebellion, withdrawal, or ritualism, until the strains 
are either reduced by social mechanisms of segregation, etc., 
rsit * Until recently The Social System, published in 1951, contained the 
an most complete explanation of Talcott Parsons’ sociological theory. It is 

now considerably revised in ‘“‘An Outline of the Social System,” to be pub- 
Clas nae shortly in Theories of Society, edited by Talcott Parsons, E. A. Shils, 
nf essie Pitts, and E. Nagel (Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1961). 


“ Dahrendorf, op. cit., p. 113. 
* Ibid., p. 123. 
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ult 
or the saturation point of toleration is reached and the society | ag 
disintegrates. *® spe 


Moore particularly objects to this kind of analysis which} eoy 
stresses change in the basic value structure, or the normative] ind 
components as the crucial changes in social system analysis."| (ay 
He sees here a reification of abstractions—where the central} no 
analytical concept should be conflict of interest groups and the] the 
central questions asked in times of strain: who profits by the 
status quo? who is suppressed? These questions, he believes,| (1) 
indicate where the analysis should be made for the reformation |} str; 
of the system. We will come back to this analysis of Moore’s in| str 
the consideration of Bellah’s study of Tokagawa religion, but) jde; 
at this point let me note that Moore’s objections to integration} s¢q; 
theory brings up another issue: the problem of value-free sociol- | of j) 
ogy. 
Moore takes the position that a value-free sociology cannot} ety, 
exist, that not only do values select the problems that sociologists} so¢j 
choose to analyze but that unless the sociologist has an image] the 
of what he considers a good society and how he thinks the present] ble | 
society deviates from it and unless he makes explicit in his} fyn¢ 
teaching how society should be directed to this better end] ago 
sociologists are likely to degenerate into mere technicians." gcje 
He perceives that already the dedication of sociologists to statit} that 
analytic categories and sampling procedures as they currentl}| the ; 
exist in the field has led to a tendency among sociologists today; } 
to play down conflict, ignore revolution, accept the anciennt| theo 
regime which America has become, and leave the legitimate} hay; 
work of the sociologists—of intellectual criticism—to the irre} yj] 
sponsible. Moore would be the first to reject Marx’s claim that ana] 
all sociology is subjective and that the facts cannot be know) of ne 
but he would agree with Marx that sociologists should bt of gc 
responsible as sociologists for the direction of the society it} Syst 
which they live. In evaluating Moore’s position on values anij— 
the sociologist, I suggest the parallel of Weber’s position. Wehbe! 
claims that the sociologist in the classroom must be value-fre} 
in the sense that he should indicate in his teaching the curren! 
condition of the society, the possible directions it could take, th 













* Dahrendorf’s description of the position of the integration theorist i 
perceived by Parsons as a caricature (Correspondence with the write 
August 1960). | Politi 

* Moore, especially the third essay: “The New Scholasticism and th di — 
Study of Politics,” pp. 89-110. mcus 
*% Ibid., pp. 91-92. 
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ultimate effects of following these possible directions in so far 
as they can be predicted from the facts. He should leave his 
specifications for what he thinks would be the best of these 
courses to his essays and lectures in his role of social reformer, 
independent of his teacher-role as sociologist.’® Moore, like Marx 
(and I would add, like a number of Catholic sociologists), sees 
no structural differentation between the role of sociologist and 
the role of social reformer. 

In summary, then, Moore rejects integration theory because: 
(1) It plays down the role of conflict in social process and over- 
stresses the role of values, when he would suggest that the social 
structures that support ideas are the important things, not the 
ideas. (2) It tends to resist creative change and to uphold the 
status quo in the society being analyzed because of its definition 


-| of integration around values and deviation around strain to non- 


conformity. (3) It avoids the necessary critique of modern soci- 
ety, the expression of which is the intellectual function of the 
sociologist. (4) With its historical limitations it misses some of 
the most interesting problems of sociological change not availa- 
ble to a set of abstract and formal categories of the structure- 
function type geared to give but a static cross-sectional view of 


J asociety at a given moment in time. (5) It emphasizes a natural 
. | science model for sociological research which he rejects, claiming 


that dealing as it does only with quantity and pattern it misses 
the unique causes of major historical changes.”° 

Now if one takes a cue from the objections of the conflict 
theorist to integration theory and looks at the major works which 
have been done in the Parsonian framework in recent years, he 
will find, as claimed, an emphasis on problems of structural 
analysis and of conflict predominantly in the psychological frame 
of neurotic deviation, or what is commonly considered the study 
of social problems based on the famous Chapter VII of The Social 
System. Just a listing here of some of the titles will give an idea 


*Max Weber, Methodology in the Social Sciences, translated by 


‘| E. A. Shils and Henry A. Finch (Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1949), 


pp. 503-507. This is also Talcott Parsons’ position. He says, commenting on 
the Dahrendorf and Moore analysis presented here: “All this strongly sug- 
gests to me that the main point is an attempt to fuse sociological and ideo- 
logical considerations, to resist the trend, which I think is inevitable and 
desirable, to define social science in ‘‘value-free’’ terms, if this concept be 


;, WNderstood with proper sophistication.” (Correspondence with the writer, 


August 1960.) 
“This summary of Moore’s ideas on integration theory is based on 


| Political Power and Social Theory and on unpublished class lectures and 


discussion, Social Relations Department, Harvard University, 1960. 
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of the truth of this observation: Robin Williams, American 
Society (seven pages devoted specifically to consideration of 
social change); Bernard Barber, Social Stratification; Albert 
Cohen, Delinquent Boys; Toby and Bredemeier, Social Problems; 
Marion Levy, The Family Revolution in Modern China; Parsons 
and Bales, Family, Socialization, and Interaction Process; Par- 
sons and Smelser, Economy and Society. What Parsons has been 
trying to do, however, is to build a theory of the social system 
with conceptual tools that can be used effectively across all 
forms of social interaction. He believes that this project had 
logical priority over the analysis of problems of change in sys- 
tems, and more especially, of change from one form of social 
structure to another. 

It is only within the last few years that Professor Parsons 
has given considered attention to the theory of social change as 
distinct from problems of pathological deviations from system 
functioning. This theory entails the following propositions: (1) 
There is a different type of process tending to maintain a state 
from that which tends to break it down. (The maintaining 
processes, with which those using the Parsonian sociology are 
familiar, are boundary-maintaining processes. Up to a fairly 
well-defined set of points one direction of the control resources 
of a system is adequate to maintain the system. But beyond it 
the tendency is for the cumulative process of change to set in 
which produces states departing further from the institution- 
alized patterns.) (2) There are two basic kinds of change: 
structural differentiation and change in the basic value system.” 

This first type of change — structural differentiation — is 
inevitable in subsystems of the society for maintaining the 
equilibrium process of the larger system. This means that it is 
to be expected that the functions fulfilled by one substructure 
of a society in the early development of a system will in time be 
divided among several different substructures as the system 
develops in number of members and in complications of de 
mands.** All differentiation Parsons sees not as diminishing the 


*1 See Parsons, ‘‘An Outline of the Social System,”’ unpublished. 

2 Gouldner criticizes Parsons’ system theory because in his stress on 
persistence of the total system and the process necessary for its survival 
he tends to neglect concomitant processes in subsystems to resist those 
changes necessary for the persistence of the larger system in order to main- 
tain their own autonomy. This, to him, is the major source of strain in the 
system. See Alvin Gouldner, “Organizational Analysis,” in Robert K. Mer- 
ton, and Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr., (eds.), Sociology Today: Problems ani 
Prespects (New York: Basic Books, 1959), p. 420. 
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need for specific institutions but for sharpening the boundaries 
of the functions they perform, e.g., the modern family becomes 
functionally specialized in the socialization of children and 
stabilization of adult personalities as the center of the economic 
function moves out of the home.** 

The second kind of change, change in the basic value system, 
occurs with great infrequency in the course of history, but when 
it does occur the total social structure is reorganized. Parsons 
has not detailed the workings of this kind of change yet, but there 
is little doubt that it will be handled in the framework of Weber’s 
thesis on The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism 
wherein Weber specifies that the problem of initial emergence 
is distinct from that of later growth since, once fully developed, 
social systems become self-supporting. Weber countered the 
Marxian theory of the emergence of new social forms from a 
primary change in social relations with respect to the means 
of production by emphasizing the important variables Marx left 
unconsidered: the psychological conditions that make possible 
the espousal by role players of new attitudes toward old struc- 
tures and acceptance of the new structural forms.‘ 

It is now time to ask: how fruitful are integration and con- 
flict models for empirical analyses of social change currently? 
It will be impossible in a paper of this length to answer this 
problem completely. What I intend to do is simply to define 
some problems raised, the way they were fitted into the theoreti- 
cal framework and the conclusions that emerge for two works 
done in each framework: 

The first two studies, Robert Bellah’s Tokagawa Religion 
and Neil Smelser’s Social Change in the Industrial Revolution, 
are analyzed in terms of Parsons’ theory of social change.** 

Bellah was prompted to investigate the development of in- 


** Talcott Parsons, R. F. Bales, Family, Socialization and Interaction 
Process (Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1955), Chapter One, “The Amer- 
ican Family and its Relations to Personality and to the Socia! Structure.” 

Weber faced the problem of why the rationalism characteristic of 
Western capitalism triumphed over the conventional view that regarded 
unlimited lust for gain as anti-social and immoral. This specific analysis 
of the West was later generalized by Weber to a comparative study of 
several different cultures to discover the relationship between the religious 
belief and the economic development in China, India, and ancient Judaism. 
Robert Bellah, Tokagawa Japan (Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1958) 
extends this thesis of Weber’s using a Parsonian form of analysis to dis- 
cover why industrialization made its way in Japan, but not in other Asian 
countries faced with similar conflict of interest groups. 

* Neil Smelser, Social Change in the Industrial Revolution (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1959). 
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dustrial Japan when he noted from the study done by John 
Palzel, Social Stratification in Japanese Urban Life,”* that the 
values and modes of social organization in the small Japanese 
factory—vital to the emergence of Japanese economic power— 
paralleled those he (Bellah) was familiar with in Tokagawa 
Japan. 

Since the 1920’s a Marxist explanation of the emergence of 
Japanese industrialism has been taken for granted, built on 
the thesis that the merchant class merged with the impoverished 
lower samurai to overthrow the shogunate and introduce the 
radical reform that industrialized Japan. Bellah preferred to 
hypothesize the major influence of continuity of political values 
as a salient factor in the emergence of industrialization in Japan. 
He demonstrated that by stressing the traditional preference 
of Japanese of all classes for values of loyalty, filial piety, and 
obedience to the emperor in a form of state Shinto the Meiji 
restorers were able to rally Japanese of different class levels 
to a cooperative effort toward the development of a politically 
controlled economy that enabled Japan to achieve in a few 
decades what had taken two-hundred years in the West domina- 
ted by social systems in which the economy rather than the 
polity had priority of functional expression. 


It must be noted, however, that after making this analysis, 
Bellah states: “The young samurai who put through the Meiji 
Restoration used the central values of loyalty to the emperor to 
legitimize the immense changes they were making in all spheres 
of social life and to justify the abandoning the many apparently 
scared prescriptions of the traditional order.”*’ Thus, though 
Bellah has exemplified how “ultimate religious values lay down 
the basic principles of social action’? and how they were used 
here “‘to free motivation formerly frozen in traditional patterns 
so that considerable flexibility in economic and political life is 
attained,” he does not dispense with the need of a conflict-of- 
interest-groups model to demonstrate how a group in power 
can for its own ends manipulate and channel values already 
internalized in social system members. 

Turning now to the second book, Neil Smelser sets out ex- 
plicitly to demonstrate how a model of structural differentiation 


**Ph.D. Thesis, Department of Social Relations, Harvard University, 
1950. 

* Robert Bellah, ‘Religious Aspects of Modernization in Turkey and 
Japan.” American Journal of Sociology, XIV (July, 1958), 4. 
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in a Parsonian framework better explains the structural changes 
in the British cotton industry and the family economy of the 
industry’s personnel than the oversimplified Marxist thesis of 
conflict of interest groups. He proposed that the process pass- 
ing from a less differentiated to a more differentiated social 
structure possesses definite regularities which can be extracted 
from society in flux. He claims that this type of analysis of social 
change is only one kind and can be used effectively on growing 
and developing social systems, not on those in decline. The seven 
steps of his process of structural differentiation are the most 
interesting aspect of the total study. He lists them as empty 
analytic boxes and then fills them twice with data from the his- 
torical scene. The sequence includes: 


1. Dissatisfaction with the goal-achievements of the social system 
or sub-system in question and a sense of opportunity for change 
in terms of the potential availability of facilities. 

2. Symptoms of disturbance in the form of “unjustified” negative 
emotional reactions and “unrealistic” aspirations on the part 
of various elements in the social system. 

3. A covert handling of these tensions and a mobilization of mo- 
tivational resources for new attempts to realize the implications 
of the existing value system. 

4. Encouragement of the resulting proliferation of “new ideas” 
without imposing specific responsibility for their implementation 
or for “taking the consequences.” 

5. Positive attempts to reach specification of the new ideas and 
institutional patterns which will become the objects of commit- 
ments. 

6. “Responsible” implementation of innovations carried out by 
persons or collectivities which are either rewarded or punished 
depending on their acceptability or reprehensibility in terms of 
the existing value-system. 

7. If the implementations of Step 6 are received favorably, they 
are gradually routinized into the usual patterns of performance 
and sanction: their extraordinary character thereby dimin- 
ishes.** 


If you examine this model closely you can discover in the first 
three steps the kinds of analysis found in the typical Parsonian 
work on social problems, while steps four to six pick up Bales’ 
problem-solving sequence leading in step seven to a new level in 
the dynamic equilibrium.*® Smelser’s main contribution is ‘a 


*% Smelser, op. cit., p. 15. 

* See, for example, A. K. Cohen, Delinquent Boys (Glencoe, Illinois: 
The Free Press, 1955), and R. F. Bales, Interaction Process Analysis (Read- 
ing, Massachusetts; Addison-Wesley Publishing Company, Inc. 1951). 
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demonstration that listing causes in the typical historical se- 
quence is not as telling as seeking the point in the sequence where 
each type cause becomes relevant. He says that values function 
in every system to place legitimate action at some point along 
the continuum from performance-centered to sanction-centered, 
thus indicating that sheer power moves are impossible in a given 
social process that moves toward completion without the inter- 
vention of an explicit government manipulated sanction system 
as occurred, for example, in Russia, Germany, and Italy in recent 
years. Finally, referring to Marx’s thesis as an analytic tool, he 
concludes: 


It is less embarrassing analytically to interpret cases 
of outright conflict between classes as disturbed re- 
actions to specific structural pressures rather than 
as manifestations of permanent state of war between 
classes.*° 


The next two books use the conflict theory framework— 
Dahrendorf’s Class and Class Conflict in Industrial Society and 
Moore’s Political Power and Social Theory. Dahrendorf proposes 
to analyze the deficiencies of Marx’s theory of class conflict be- 
cause it is rooted in the legal title to property and locates all 
conflict in the political system. He suggests the greater value of 
locating conflict in the inequality of power and authority which 
inevitably accompanies every social structure. 

Briefly Dahrendorf’s theory is this: Every society generates 
in its structure conflicting classes which develop in certain ways 
and the conflict of which eventually leads to structural upheaval. 
The actual changes that interest him in post-capitalist society 
are the separation of ownership and control, emergence of a new 
middle class, leveling of status especially through education, 
extension of citizenship rights, and institutionalization of class 
conflict in mechanisms of arbitration, mediation, etc. 

He always uses a two-class model with one class represented 
by those exercising authority and seeking to maintain the status 
quo and the other excluded from authority and seeking to re- 
verse its condition. But for him class conflict is only one of the 
many forces that can lead to social change. Classes are only one 
form of conflict group—those defined by participation in or 
exclusion from the exercise of authority within any imperatively 


° Smelser, op. cit., p. 394. 
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coordinated association.*! They are not necessarily economic 
groups nor are they parallel to social stratification. A person 
can be in as many different class conflicts as he plays roles in 
imperatively coordinated groups. Conflict analysis can be car- 
ried out in only one important coordinated system at a time. 
The first step in the analysis of conflict is the identification of 
authority roles because the distribution of authority in associa- 
tions is the ultimate cause of formation of conflict groups. The 
ruling interest of these groups is to change or maintain the 
status quo. Values do not create groups nor do they cause them 
to organize, but they are necessary as obstetricians of conflict 
groups. Dahrendorf applies his analytic scheme to German labor 
managers, and explains that in taking this role these former 
workers experience latent interest change which now aligns 
them with the authority system and hence generates the begin- 
ning of a conflict between this class of workers and the rest of 
the union force.*? 

Moore, in one essay in Political Power and Social Theory 
applies his conflict model of social change to recurring processes 
in the acquisition of power.** He begins his analysis of the rise 
of power-seeking processes by examining historical situations 
which he defines as committed to power-seeking: Bolsheviks on 
their way to the Kremlin, early Christians to Innocent III, French 
kings to Versailles, Moguls to Shah Jahan’s reign. He then gen- 
eralizes to three main types of situations that serve to initiate 
an active search for political power: 


(1) when society undertakes a new set of activities that 
by their nature require a high degree of central control 
—e.g., war, irrigation works, industrialization; (2) 
when internal decay or external shock produces a move- 
ment for forced reintegration of a society around a new 
or practically new pattern of behavior; (3) when rulers 
of one segment of a loosely ordered system gradually 
expand control over a whole system or a substantial 
part of it.** 


*t Dahrendorf, op. cit., pp. 167-173. 

* When Dahrendorf says it is one of the theses of his study that in- 
creasingly the social relations of industry, including industrial conflict do 
not dominate the whole society but remain confined in their patterns and 
problems to this sphere of industry (p. 268), he is referring to a problem 
of differentiation treated by Smelser in an integrative framework. 

% Moore, op. cit., pp. 1-30. 

* Tbid., pp. 3-4. 
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Now it would be impossible to give all the details of Moore’s 
analysis. However, I would like to call attention to the similarity 
to Smelser’s stages of structural differentiation in Moore’s anal- 
ysis of the second type of power system development. Here are 
three stages that he describes: (1) “The partial failure of a set 
of institutions to live up to what is expected of them provides 
an atmosphere receptive to demands for more or less extensive 
overhaul of the status quo.” (Compare with Smelser—Step 1); 
(2) “In the meantime rulers may increase their efforts to pre- 
vent the population from gaining access to any models except 
those of their own creation whose virtues they may stress with 
increasingly frantic tone.” (Compare with Smelser—Step 3) ; 
(3) “At this juncture the future course of events depends heavily 
upon the models of a better world that become available to vari- 
ous strategic groups in the population.”** (Compare with Smelser 
—Step 4). 

What Moore has added to the Smelser analysis is the analysis 
of an alternative direction change can take after Step Four. 
Smelser narrows his research at this juncture to those situations 
where in fact the same social system persists with role differenti- 
ation including the present incumbents, while Moore suggests 
that at this point the conflict of interest groups can be such that 
a new group comes into power and in so doing can change the 
whole cultural direction of the society. In describing this proc- 
ess, Moore gives a significant function to an expressed value 
system: “The creation of a doctrine has often been one of the 
very first steps along the road to power. Its main function is to 
establish the legitimacy of obedience without coercion.’’** This 
is the same function that Parsonian sociology assigns to any 
institutionalized value system. 

Four issues stand out for consideration at the end of this 
analysis: the relationship between (A) structure and change 
in the analysis of social process; (B) cooperation and conflict 
as significant social processes; (C) equilibrium and the dialectic 
in the basic model of social structure; (D) values and interests 
as determinants of the direction of social process. 

It seems to me that it is possible to specify areas of con- 
vergence in social change theory by examining these four issues 
in the light of existing theoretical works. 





% Ibid., p. 7. 
%* Ibid., p. 16. 
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A. In regard to the emphases on structure and change, I 
think we can rightly say that the pressure of circumstances and 
interests is toward focus on change. Even though Parsons’ in- 
tention is to move eventually into this area, his students thus 
far have, in their published works, emphasized structural analy- 
sis. Whether the focus on statics of structure gives a false pic- 
ture of the reality of social processes, and as the conflict school 
has insisted, periods of equilibrium are mere transition points 
between movements toward the working out of a new dialectic, 
will become clearer when we have more studies methodically 
rendered in a change-oriented framework. 


The works analyzed in this paper suggest two foci this shift 
in emphasis can take: simultaneous analysis of the normative 
and role-group levels, and search for possible directions any 
deviations from the status quo may be taking. 


In regard to the first of these Dahrendorf has suggested that 
the difference in the emphasis on structures and change in the 
integration and conflict theories is due to difference in the social 
phenomena analyzed. Parsonian sociology primarily examines 
the normative level of social process; Marxian, the organiza- 
tional level.*’ This observation is correct; in fact, Parsons defines 
social change as: change in normative culture defining the ex- 
pectations governing a relationship. Conflict theorists see change 
as ultimately grounded in change in role relationships—with 
norms being changed by new role incumbents.** 


A little meditation on this point leads to a realization that 
the normative focus which stems directly from Durkheim’s dis- 
covery of the significance of moral conformity in social control 
tends to direct studies to the socialization process with its con- 
comitant psychological process of channeling basic dynamics 
of personality (affection and aggression) into socially approved 
styles of behavior. The next logical step then is to an analysis of 
defections from the socially approved, or social deviation. This 
concentration on factors of the integrative type makes of crea- 
tive change as much a threat to the status quo as is destructive 
change. Hence, if the status quo has taken on affective tones by 
societal members, change in any form can be negatively valued 


37 Here Dahrendorf’s terminology confuses his important insight because 
he talks of the normative and institutional levels as two different foci of 
the schools, while in Parsonian sociology the institutional level is the 
normative level. See Dahrendorf, Ibid., p. 160 and p. 231. 

* Tbid., p. 231. 
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by them, and sociologists are members of the society they ana- 
lyze. 

Now it is Dahrendorf who points out that in the transition 
from medieval to modern society it was not just the role relations 
that changed, but the values and norms that legitimatized them, 
and that this was the primary change.*® 

The works analyzed here suggest a model for the analysis 
of social change that relates the conflict and integration foci. 
The core of the model is Smelser’s seven-step process of struc- 
tural differentiation. 


Model for Anelysis of Movements away from the Status quo 
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Referring to the diagram:*° steps one to three are the begin- 
ning steps in any movement away from the status quo. Steps 
four to seven occur only when a problem-solving sequence sets 
in to deal with the ideas suggested which, though new, can be 
handled within the existing value system. The line to the left 
refers to what happens if the dissatisfaction remains within 
isolated persons, small segregated groups, or masses with no 
power to influence the existing social structure. The steps in the 
process probably are best expressed in Chapter VII of The Social 
System wherein the deviant is described as responding to his 
situation through either active or passive forms of conformity 
or non-conformity: compulsive performance, ritualism, with- 
drawal, and rebellion.*t The line to the right describes those 
situations in which a powerful group explicitly rejects or openly 
ignores tae prescriptions of the institutionalized value system 
in dealing with a crisis created by an external or internal stimu- 
lus. Here, as Barrington Moore suggests, available conceptions 
of the good society (ideologies that may become new value sys- 
tems) become the models for the reorganization of the social 
structure either gradually as when Christianity was introduced 
in the West, or rapidly as when Lenin introduced his conception 
of the Communist Utopia as model for the new Russian state. 

Interest groups can function in any of the three outcomes 
and one cannot determine which type change process is oper- 
ating until one examines the situation under consideration. How- 
ever, in all three—deviation, structural differentiation, and soci- 
etal change—the relation of the interest groups to the basic value 
systems will be different, and the difference will be significant 
for understanding the type of change process. This relationship 
needs empirical investigation. 

B. The cooperation-conflict issue needs some very serious 
re-evaluation in terms of the numerous studies already done at 
the small group level. The works of Scheidlinger, Bion, Schutz, 
Bennis, and Shephard are rich in ideas for the analysis.*? I can 


The seven steps of structural differentiation in the model are taken 
from Neil Smelser’s seven step sequence for structural differentiation in 
Social Change in the Industrial Revolution. Cf. above p. 301. 

“Parsons, The Socia System, op. cit., p. 257. 

“Saul Scheidlinger, Psychoanalysis and Group Behavior (New York: 
W. W. Norton & Company, Inc., 1952), W. R. Bion, “Experience in Groups,” 
Human Relations, I (1947-48), 314-321, 487-497; IT (1949), 13-23, 294-305; 
TIT (1950), 3-15, 393-403; W. B. Bennis and H. A. Shephard, “A Theory of 
liam Schutz, FIRO, A Theory of Interpersonal Needs (New York: Rinehart 
Training Group Methods,” Human Relations, IX (1956), 403-415; Wil- 
and Company, 1958). 
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only suggest the direction this aspect of convergence study 
should take. 

At least some social theorists see in the personality system 
a model for some of the processes found in the social system.** 
Freudian psychology has familiarized us with the assumption 
that personality dynamics stem from two independent drives— 
the sex (or more broadly speaking, the affection drive) and the 
aggression drive. As applied in learning theory (or the socializa- 
tion process) we know much more about the first drive, the 
movement toward people, or libidinal ties, than about the sec- 
ond, the movement away from or against people. The reason we 
know so much less here is that Freud and his followers have 
done so much less with conflict analysis as a factor in learning 
than they have done with affection relations and learning. Theo- 
dore Mills, now of Yale, is currently analyzing the role of con- 
flict in the learning process and discovering here some interesting 
functions in the development of creativity and independent 
thinking. From Freud we know that repressed conflict within the 
personality rather than stimulating creativity generates regres- 
sion and lack of motivation to change. Quite similar is the func- 
tion of conflict of Marx’s ‘“Lumpen-proletariat.” Freud’s whole 
therapeutic process is based on an assumption that conflicts 
formerly repressed and currently explored free the personality 
for creative activity. This also parallel’s Marx’s thesis of the 
function of awareness of class conflict in the repressed class in 
society. 

Perhaps as in the personality, the function of conflict as a 
creative factor becomes crucial only when complexity of struc- 
ture develops wherein guides to behavior can no longer be em- 
bodied in significant others with whom one has a specific emo- 
tional bond and abstract principles become the vital factors in 
directing human endeavor. 


C. For the equilibrium-dialectic issue I suggest a closer ex- 
amination of the contributions of R. Freed Bales’ Interaction 
Process Analysis as a step toward convergence. Outside of those 
dedicated to the experimental group type research, this work 
has not received sufficient thoughtful evaluation for its implica- 
tions for a total theory of society. It is more than a logical analy- 
sis of problem-solving stages. In assuming that all groups are 
problem-solving groups all the time, it handles the issue of the 


* See R. F. Bales, Interaction Process Analysis, op. cit. 
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central role of the dialectic; in assuming concomitantly that all 
groups seek a level of tension reduction, it considers the issue 
of equilibrium (without defining the length of this experience). 
But one assumption is directed toward this task and the other 
toward maintenance of the group in existence and both are as- 
sumed as primary functional areas of group process. Thus both 
the dialectic and equilibrium are incorporated in the analysis of 
the same group.** 


D. The final dilemma is the place of values and interest in 
the analysis of social change. In the Parsonian system values 
set limits on the legitimate expression of interests of conflict 
groups. In the Marxian system interest groups create values to 
justify their right to control the social system. Perhaps you 
noticed that in each of the studies considered here an essential 
role has been allotted to societal values, (‘“‘Values’’ here refers 
to conceptions of the good society, since we are dealing with 
sociology). (1) Dahrendorf said that values do not create groups 
or cause them to organize but are obstetricians of conflict 
groups.** (2) Moore gave values several roles. When speaking 
of the “charter myths” of power-seeking groups he explains that 
“the creation of a doctrine has often been one of the very first 
steps along the road to power.’’** Moore’s analysis suggest that 
“charter myths” (new societal value systems) develop before 
the actual social movement begins whenever the change stimu- 
lus is in the form of failure of the current institutions to achieve 
intended goals. But when the change stimulus is a result of 
monarchial absolutism, that is, when one segment of a society 
gradually expands control power over the whole, these values 
are used as rationalization for actions already taken (for ex- 
ample, the divine right of kings).*? (3) In the Parsonian frame- 
work, of course, values play a central role. It is in these that the 
legitimacy of the existing social system is grounded. Parsons 
would say further that every societal value system is itself 
ultimately grounded in a religious or philosophical system which 
is prior to and part of the culture of the society in which it op- 
erates. Both Smelser and Bellah are working with this assump- 
tion. Smelser, however, demonstrates the points in the change 
process when the institutionalized values play a vital role in 





* Tbid., Chapter Two, “Theoretical Framework,” pp. 38-85. 
* Dahrendorf, op. cit. p. 186. 

* Moore, op. cit. p. 16. 

* Tbid., pp. 7-9. 
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directing the stages of the structural differentiation process. 
This function is denied relevance by Dahrendorf and Stouffer 
who both claim that since values remain constant over time 
they cannot be used to explain change because you cannot ex- 
plain change by a constant.** Bellah’s study deals with this issue 
and tries to demonstrate the role of constant values in determin- 
ing the direction choices in time will take. 

A comparison of Moore and Parsons reveals that both per- 
ceive value systems (that is, definitions of the good society) in 
their original formulations as products of individual thinkers 
critically evaluating the status quo and suggesting direction for 
the future. Parsons gives priority to the directing action of val- 
ues once institutionalized; Moore emphasizes their manipulative 
function by the forceful elite bent on legitimatizing their position 
in the society. The difference is due, of course, in one sense to 
focus on formal structure in initial analysis as against focus on 
change and process. But these are not mutually exclusive func- 
tions. 

Interest groups are value users always—but whether they 
use values as utilities to exploit the situation to their advantage, 
or as models to guide their policies, or both, is an empirical ques- 
tion and must be examined in systematic research. The inter- 
esting question then becomes: what is the effect of the actually 
existing relations of values and interest for a system’s direction 
in terms of the existing situational complexities? 


This paper has attempted to specify the direction convergence | 


in social theory of the structure and change type could take in 
the light of existing theoretical frames. 


Emmanuel College, Boston, Massachusetts 





* Dahrendorf, Ibid., p. 70; Samuel A. Stouffer, Graduate Colloquium on 
“Values in American Society,’”’ Social Relations Department, Harvard Uni- 
versity, April 1960. This statement, based on a natural science model of the 
function of variables in a system, should be critically re-evaluated in terms 
of the peculiar phenomenon that a value or value system is. 
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Southern Neuroticism-Effect on 
Industrialization 


SISTER ROSEMARIE, H.V.M. 


Negro sit-down strikes, civil rights’ bills and recent moves 
toward school integration evidence that the South is in a period 
of great social change,’ that a New South will rise. Men have 
periodically cried New South since the fourteenth amendment, 
the era of the newspaperman Henry Grady,’ and the mushroom- 
ing of small mill towns. Why has it remained for our generation 
to witness the birth of a New South? A review of Southern fic- 
tion, carrying as it does the culture of the people, provides us 
with an answer. 


Such representatives of Southern letters as Thomas Page, 
Ellen Glasgow, Caroline Gordon, Stark Young, William Faulkner 
and Allen Tate differ from one another in point of time and of 
view, but all reflect not only an “unreconstructed” but an un- 
realistic South. The works of these Southern sons and daughters 
indicate the presence of a neurotic and social pretense syndrome 
which includes escape into the past, rationalization, hatred for 
the North, segregation and a strong regionalism. We propose 
that the elements of the syndrome symbolize the South’s inability 
to accept the transition from an agrarian economy founded on 
slavery to an industrial economy in which the Negro was free. 
To understand the causal relationship between the new economic 
order and the resulting neuroticism we need first to recall what 
the changed economic conditions meant. 


Prior to the Civil War, the South held a privileged place 
within the nation, politically, socially and, in varying degrees, 
economically. King Cotton, with its need for large plantations, 
encouraged an aristocratic society which took pride in its like- 
ness to an eighteenth-century Europe rather than to a growing 
Northern United States with its industries and waves of peasant 
immigrants. Then came the Civil War, Reconstruction and Indus- 


1“ ‘Sitting-In’ for Equality,” America, CII (March 5, 1960), 671. See 
also: George Simpson, “Howard W. Odum and American Regionalism,” 
Social Forces, XXXIV (December 1955), 101-6. 
oon Grady played an important role in the rehabilitation movement of the 

ie. 
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trialization. In 1865 the Confederacy fought valiantly for an 
agrarian society and by 1880 an industrial order had descended 
on the ‘‘defeated nation.” 

Attempts at Southern economic leadership were short-lived, 
and the North, even after the removal of its troops, continued 
to control the South. The North, to its own advantage, initiated 
a system akin to mercantilism by which she imported from the 
South zinc, iron ore and food stuff; converted these raw materi- 
als into consumer’s and producer’s goods, and then reshipped 
them back South.’ Further, the North and West by means of 
tariffs, exorbitant freight rates, licenses and taxes prevented 
the South, in a state of rehabilitation, from establishing world 
markets.‘ Such policies gave little purchasing power to the south- 
eastern part of the nation.’ Those Southern industries which did 
flourish were financed mainly by Northern bankers; and, even 
the textile mills, the major industry, became increasingly North- 
ern enterprises. 

Too, the South lacked the necessary material and non-ma- 
terial capital for the development of a manufacturing and diver- 
sified economy. Civil War and Reconstruction debts created 
poverty,® but the absence of scientific and technological knowl- 
edge proved an even greater deficit. Education in the ante-bellum 
days centered on statesmanship and neglected industrial man- 
agement, banking, law, or even medicine. Colonial homes, Ken- 


tucky Hills and Mississippi Flats did not mold the requisite ; 


skilled industrial workers. Also, commercial centers and arteries 
had to be built. Conservatism united with these deficiencies so 


that the economy continued its traditional dependence on cotton | 
and tobacco. Now, despite the falling prices of cotton, this re- | 


mained the picture up to the New Deal during which the natural 
wealth of land, minerals and water was properly assessed.’ 
Therefore, although industrialization increased 390 per cent from 


>The United States National Emergency Counsel’s report on the Econ- 
omy of the South, (Washington, D.C., 1938), pp. 57-9. 


* Besides the loss of markets for cotton due to the Civil War, new 
cotton producers, such as India, offered competition. 


5 The United States National Emergency Counsel’s report on the EHcon- 
omy of the South, op. cit., p. 60. 


* Holland Thompson in The New Economic Order (New Haven: Yale 


University, 1919) explains the relationship between debts and Southerner’s | 


apathy in the use of natural resources, pp. 3-5. 


* See Gerald Johnson’s Wasted Land, (Chapel Hill: University of North 


Carolina, 1938). 
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1900 to 1920, Southern industry still held the same position in 
relation to the nation as it did in 1860.° 


The South felt the sting subsequential to the loss of eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency. Instead of realistically entering into the 
new economic order, the South responded by rejection of indus- 
trialization and the compensation of social control for the loss of 
economic control. Thus the changed economic conditions of the 
South acted as a causal factor in the neuroticism and social 
pretense reflected in Southern fiction. Further, the dynamics of 
rejection and compensation help us to understand the persistence 
of the Old South up to at least 1940 and, also, that integration in 
the South is closely allied with adjustment to industrialization. 


Southern fiction of the past decades point to rationalization 
as perhaps the South’s chief mechanism in the rejection of in- 
dustry. Instead of laughing at itself the South turned in on 
itself. It rationalized its economic and technological inefficiencies 
by denouncing “Northern materialism.’”’ Through Southern eyes 
the economic changes took on the appearance of evil. William 
Faulkner’s novels, in particular, reflect the Southerner’s criti- 
cism that it was amoral materialism which destroyed Southern 
values. 

Faulkner attempts to explain the moral confusion and social 
decay through the interaction of the Satoire’s and Snopes’ clans. 
The episodes in Yaknapotwpha County, Mississippi, tells us that 


; the destruction of the Old South was not due primarily to the 


Civil War but to “finance capitalism that tempts and destroys it 
(the South) from within.’® Faulkner’s villains, described in 


; mechanical terms, possess money which they do not know how 


to use.!° The Snopses grow into materialistic opportunists who 
allow greed to triumph over love and thus become the curse of 
the South."! Faulkner, in his famous trilogy, mourns the sur- 
render of the moral code which according to him is comprised of 
courage, honor, pride, pity, and love of justice and liberty. The 
Snopeses, however, will pay for their unethical rise to power; 


’Emory Q. Hawk, Economic History of the South, (New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1934), p. 476. Arnold Rose in The Negro in America, (Boston: 
Beacon Press, 1948) finds at the core of the above reasons for Southern 
economic backwardness the single fact of exploitation of the Negro due to 
the “rigid structure of the economic life” derived from slavery, pp. 76-7. 

®*Malcomb Cowley, “William Faulkner,” A Southern Vanguard, ed. by 
Allen Tate, (New York: Prentice-Hall, 1947), p. 14. 

@70U., Dp. 25. 

*% Robert Barth, “Faulkner and the Snopes Trilogy,” America, CII (Feb- 
ruary 27, 1960), 640. 
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for, by negating morals, Faulkner prophesies, the Snopeses will 
become the servants of mechanization. 

Other writers, like Faulkner, offer an apology for the South’s 
maladjustment by appealing to its traditional values. The agrar- 
ian literary group in /’ll Take My Stand opposed industrial ad- 
vance as a damaging process which was eradicating the tradi- 
tion.’* Allen Tate, a spokesman of this group, interestingly lists 
the marks of this tradition as comparative stability, realistic 
limitation of the acquisitive impulse, and preference for human 
relations as compared to economic relations.‘* Then, Thomas 
Wolfe’s unsatiated hunger, as seen in Look Homeward Angel, is 
interpreted as a search for values which had been lost with the 
entrance of commercialism." 

In contrast, Young, Stribling and Dixon proposed a continued 
presence of the values of Protestant morality, the kin-group and 
womanhood. These writers often have their Northern characters 
extol and envy a culture which upholds such values.** Particu- 
larly significant are the thoughts of one of Stark Young’s post 
Civil War characters: 


‘In these people . . . how much goodness there is.’ 
Among them there was still goodness that comes of 
harmony. It rested on a physical harmony and manner 
of life in which the nerves were not harassed; and it 
arose from the natural spring of feeling, when interest, 
pressure and competition have not got in the way.*® 


Relatively few Southerners penetrated with Ellen Glasgow 
behind a rule of life which holds that “... to be a gentleman... 


embraces all morality and a good deal of religion.’”?” Sympa- | 


thetically but realistically, Miss Glasgow, the daughter of a 
Southern manufacturer, states that the only flaw in such a 
Delusion is the inadvertence to economic realities. 

The worthwhile values attributed to the South often do con- 
flict with the money-bent pragmatism evident in our industrial 


can Book Co., 1949), p. 801. 
3 “Profession of Letters in the South,” in The Man of Letters, (New 
York: Meridan Book, 1955), p. 314. 
“4 Ellis, op. cit., p. 1031. 
*% Two articles on Southern values by John Gillin and by George Simp- 
son appeared in Social Forces, XXXIV (December 1955), 101-6, 107-113. 
% Stark Young, So Red the Rose, (New York: Scribner’s Sons, 1934), 
. 420 
. % Quoted from The Delusion in Arthur H. Quinn, et al, The Literature 
of the American People, (New York: Appleton-Century, 1951), pp. 915-7. 
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society. Yet, it is neurotic to justify the surrender of one’s eco- 
nomic control on the basis that the moral code prevented the 
South from using the unjust weapons of ‘Northern materialists” 
to equal advantage. It is social pretense to hide behind a mask 
whose countenance bespeaks of a “better than thou” attitude 
when one faces defeat. As Odum states, the South feared that 
the rest of the nation would soon far out-distance her in the age 
of scientific development.*® 

The anxiety and sense of inferiority consequential to the loss 
of economic control caused the South to concentrate solely on 
its social structure. The phrase “down South,” for example, calls 
to mind the scene of Virginian gentlemen and Southern belles 
among magnolia blossoms which surround a big white house 
with a row of Greek columns; the aroma of fried chicken; and 
a welcome in soft, slow speech. The Southern myth made famous 
this picture of Southern hospitality.’® The impregnation of every- 
day life with a legend of lavender and lace bound the White 
Southerner to his past, to his kin. In a period when the freed 
Negro radically changed the economic order, the White South- 
erner established his security by walking into a time that never 
was, and by politically and socially “chaining” the Negro “in 
his place.’’*° Thus, the preservation of the Southern myth neces- 
sitated a white aristocratic society and the institution of racial 
segregation. 

Naturally, the demarcation between the classes has blurred; 
yet, an aristocratic order survives to the present although slav- 
ery, the substance of this hierarchical society, is gone.” Partly 
this phenomenon results from a strong regionalism which was 
fostered by a feeling of historical injury. The more potent fac- 
tor, however, was the successful attempt of the plantation owner 
to retain his place of honor and to continue the practise of 
paternalism. 

The plantation owner returned from the Civil War to find 
his slaves dispersed and his property encumbered with debts. 
A few of them, as did Faulkner’s Miss Emily,”* retired into the 


% Ellen Glasgow, The Way of the South, (New York: Macmillan, 1947), 


*” Civil War stories such as Dixon’s The Man in Grey, (New York: Ap- 
pleton, 1921), minutely describe Southern hospitality. 

*° Cf. James McBride, The Southern Heritage, (New York: Alfred 
Knopf, 1958), p. 31. ue 

*1Harry Ashmore, An Epitaph for Dixie, (New York: Norton & Co., 
1958), p. 87. 

* Ellis, op. cit., pp. 1024-9. 
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“big house’ and then dared anyone suggest to them that a new 
social and economic order had arrived. Intent on preserving the 
old order, the ex-slave owner might even skimp on necessities 
for himself in order paternally to bestow benefits on the Negroes 
and Whites of the locale.** 

More often, however, the owner of the plantation now be- 
came a planter. He divided his land to be sold or rented to share- 
croppers. This gentleman “farmer” would also set himself up as 
proprietor of the country store where the poor tenant farmer 
spent his next year’s profits in credit. Thus, share-cropping, peon- 
age, and crop lien put the ex-slave owner in yet another power- 
ful position. If he were not rich by economic standards, he still 
held a place of importance and honor. 


In the little mill towns that grew up around 1900, we find a 
similar situation. Paternalism formed the basis of industrial 
relations in the South, which accounted, at least in part, for op- 
position to unionism and child labor laws despite poverty and 
unhealthy conditions. During the 1930’s the South still proffered 
non-unionization as a tantalizing bait to Northern manufactur- 
ers.** Nostalgic retrogression into a time that never existed 
brought about the acceptance of a mitigated aristocracy by un- 
skilled laborers whether in the mills or on the farms. 

The reaction of the South to the destruction of slavocracy 
and to the enactment of the fourteenth amendment was not 
merely a continuance of paternalistic and aristocratic ideals of 
the Uncle Remus stories. No white tenant bore injustices nor 
cruelty like the Negro tenant. The new amendment struck at the 
political and economic power of the Southern leaders.*> Rather 
than solve the problems which accompanied the sudden and im- 
posed economic changes, the South resorted to racial separation 
by social and legal controls.*° The ideology of Reconstruction 
Days may be summarized as: The North can control the economy 
but the South will control the social order.*’ Segregation became 
the means of insuring tradition, and, moreover, an area in which 
to exercise the will to power and a device with which to obtain 
economic :dvantages. 


*3 Ashmore, op. cit., pp. 91-2. 
* A. E. Parkins, The South, (New York: Wiley & Sons, 1938), p. 496. 


* Charles Beard, Rise of American Civilization, (New York: Macmil- | 


lan, 1930), pp. 105ff. 


* Leland Baldwin, Stream of American History II, (New York: Ameri- 


can Book Co., 1952), p. 812. 
7 Ibid., p. 223. 
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One-party politics began as a defense of White supremacy.” 
Political candidates appealed to the Southern myth of White 
supremacy and romantic values; they loudly proclaimed Ameri- 
can ideals yet excluded the Negro as a matter of morality. Per- 
haps the assumption of chivalrous manners and ideas assuaged 
the conflict between the American Creed of equality and preju- 
dice, between man’s conscience and his inhuman acts.*° 


Not only psychologically but also economically the South- 
erner benefited from the generalizations, the vicious circle of 
discrimination. The poor whites increasingly viewed the Negro 
as a competitor. Planters and industrialists profited from the 
spread of racial fears and antagonisms. Unwilling and/or unable 
to profit from industrialization, both upper and middle classes 
needed cheap labor—thus, the economic advantages of enclos- 
ing the Negro in a lower social status.*° The prevention of a 
white man’s daughter from marrying a Negro rationalized the 
enactment of every social and legal measure. The black codes 
enacted during the Johnson Reconstruction reverted freedom 
into virtual peonage.** 


Ashmore remarks that the South “huddled behind a rampart 
of defensive attitudes,” a rampart of which segregation was and 
still remains a part, and he further asserts that segregation nags 
at the Southern conscience.*? Ironically, however, Ashmore’s 
argument for school integration, a vital facet of the race prob- 
lem, rests on the fact that the Southern whites need not be 
alarmed for the children live in different school districts. In 
Virginia at Mid-Century Gottmann infers there is no racial prob- 
lem; people know if they belong to the folk that vote or not and 


** Thompson, op. cit., chapter 2. 

* Arnold Rose, op. cit., brings out this point when he writes, “Trying to 
defend their behavior to others, and primarily to themselves, people will 
attempt to conceal the conflict ... by keeping some values away from 
consciousness and by focusing attention on others,” p. 10. 

*° Franklin Frazier shows how the Negro “was the victim of the clash 
of large economic and class interests.’ The Negro in the United States, 
(New York: Macmillan Co., 1957), p. 145., Rose, op. cit., explains that in 
the South “even skilled labor was degraded and whites had often been 
denied the opportunity of acquiring training (whereas slaves had received 
craft experience).’’ With the introduction of a new economic order many 
occupations ‘became white man’s work” instead of “Negro jobs.” p. 102. 
Also see John Hope Franklin, From Slavery to Freedom, (New York: Alfred 
Knopf Co., 1956), pp. 306-9. 

*'The black codes passed for the control of Negroes concerned justice 
in court, apprenticeship, vagrancy, and labor contracts. Cf. Frazier, op. cit., 
pp. 125-7, and Michael Marten and Leonard Gielber, The New Dictionary of 
American History, (New York: Philosophical Library, 1952), p. 63. 

* Ashmore, op. cit., pp. 13-5. 
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find it quite natural and endurable to belong or not to belong.** 
Ashmore’s and Gottmann’s cloaking of discrimination speaks 
for itself. Segregation, the neurotic symptom and mechanism 
that it is, distorts realistic vision and enhances the difficulties 
of the South. Although we have been speaking mainly of the 
South’s recent history, we can use the present tense when we 
conclude that deliberate preoccupation with the social order 
prevents the South from taking a balanced look at itself and from 
making full use of its traditions and its resources, both human 
and material. 

Certainly, the Southern scene is changing. The crystalization 
of industry is recognizable on the farm and in the manufactur- 
ing centers. The past twenty years have borne the fruits of the 
interaction of various factors, such as government programs, 
increased industry, diversified farming and inter-regional con- 
tact. Yet, the conflicts between North and South, between aristo- 
cracy and democracy, between Negro and white, wrought by 
the economic changes of almost a hundred years ago, still per- 
sist. True, the South must relinquish its rationalization and its 
transferences, but at the same time the conflicts must be re- 
appraised by the nation. As the economic changes played a major 
role in the neuroticism of the South, so too will the economy be 
an important factor in the development of the southeastern part 
of the United States. Paul D. William states, 


(When) the South achieves (a strong and industrial 
economy, it) will have gained more; it will have freed 
the energies of its people from the old stultifying web 
of racial fears and antagonisms. It will have redeemed 
its great early heritage and may once again give to the 
nation’s leaders ‘with wings of eagles.,** 


Marygrove College, Detroit, Michigan 


8 Cf, Jean Gottmann, Virginia at Mid-Century, (New York: Henry Holt, 
1955), p. 555. 

* Quoted in “The Changing South,” America, LXXXVIII (March 28, 
1953), 698. 
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Leslie A. White’s Theory of 
Cultural Evolution 


GEORGE B. PEPPER 


Felix Keesing’s statement in 1953 at “. . . no professional 
following has fallen in behind him (Leslie A. White)” rightly 
reflected cultural anthropologists’ attitude to him and to the 
broad evolutionary approach to culture that he represents. Sur- 
prisingly, however, the publication of Evolution and Culture and 
Essays in the Science of Culture*—both are collections of essays 
dedicated to advancing White’s theory—shows that a deep un- 
dercurrent of interest in White’s thinking has been constant 
among anthropologists. Also, these two volumes together with 
Dr. White’s recent theoretical writings’ indicate that both a 
comprehensive doctrine of culture and a group of adherents con- 
stituting practically a Whitean school have emerged. It seems 
time to take stock of this movement and make known its general 
orientation to scholars interested in the problems of culture. 

In an earlier work‘ White explained in detail his super-organic 
theory of culture. He sees culture as a class of events that is 
qualitatively different from physical and biological events. Cul- 
ture, then, is a process which unfolds sui generis in a continuous, 
cumulative, and progressive way.® This process may be studied 
either historically or “culturologically.” The difference between 
these approaches is that the historian is interested in the de- 
velopment of unique and specific events, while the cultural an- 
thropologist is concerned with the development of generalized 
forms of human progress.® Although psychology is an important 


1 Felix Keesing, Culture Change (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 
1953) p. 40. 

2? Marshall D. Sahlins and Elman R. Service, (eds.), Evolution and Cul- 
ture (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1960); Gertrude E. Dole 
and Robert L. Carneiro, (eds.), Essays in the Science of Culture (New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell, 1960). 

3’ Leslie A. White, The Evolution of Culture (New York: McGraw-Hill 
Co., 1959) ; “‘The Concept of Culture,” American Anthropologist, LXI (April 
1959), 227-51; and “The Concept of Evolution in Cultural Anthropology,” 
in Evolution and Anthropology, Betty J. Meggers, (ed.), (Washington, D.C.: 
Anthropological Society of Washington, D.C., 1959) pp. 106-25. 

*Leslie A. White, The Science of Cutlure (New York: Farrar, Straus, 
and Co., 1949). 

5 Ibid., pp. 15-16 and 140. 

° Tbid., p. 13. 
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study it is irrelevant for the science of culture because in all 
cases individual behavior is a response to and a function of cul- 
ture.’ This position on psychology has been one of the main 
reasons why humanists as well as many social scientists have 
rejected White’s position.* 

White also examines culture as the interaction of three sys- 
tems. The primary one in importance and causal effectiveness is 
the technological system which consists of the material, me- 
chanical, physical, and chemical instruments by which man is 
“articulated” with his natural habitat. The two other systems are 
the social—the interpersonal relations expressed in the patterns 
of behavior, collective as well as individual—and the ideological 
—the composite of ideas, beliefs, and knowledge expressed in 
articulate speech or other symbolic forms. Since the technological 
system concerns the distribution of energy exploited from the 
earth’s resources it determines both the social system—e.g., the 
employer-employe and the ruled-ruler relations—and the ideolog- 
ical system which is only a reflection of both technological forces 
and social relations of culture.® Here, too, social scientists and 
humanists have objected to the exclusive role White assigns to 
technology as the primary determining system in culture.’° A 
final facet of White’s culturology calls for explanation before we 
can proceed to examine its recent refinements and attempt some 
evaluation of the total Whitean school. 

The entire culture process is the interaction of material forces. 
Mankind is a material system living in a material cosmos; and 
technology is the material instrument by which the two material 
systems are articulated. Accordingly, cultural development fol- 
lows fixed, predetermined laws; and that law is: 


Other factors remaining constant, culture evolves as the 
amount of energy harnessed per capita per year is in- 
creased, or as the efficiency of the instrumental means 
of putting the energy to work is increased."! 


The words “or both” are added to the end of the principle in 
The Evolution of Culture.’? In this work White employs the 


*Ibid., p. 154 and “The Concept of Culture,” 241. 

8 Cf. David Bidney, Theoretical Anthropology, (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1953). pp. 268-74 and Weston La Barre, “The Influence 
of Freud in Anthropology,” The American Imago, XV (Fall 1958), 275-328. 

®* The Science of Culture, pp. 365-66. 

” Nicholas S. Timasheff, Sociological Theory (New York: Doubleday, 
1955) p. 297. 

1 The Science of Culture, op. cit., p. 366-67. 

2 The Evolution of Culture, op. cit., p. 56. 
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principle to analyze he origin of primitive society and the family; 
The Agricultural Revolution,'® at which time society changed 
from the common-sharing of property of primitive society to 
private ownership of civil society with its eventual exploiter and 
exploited classes; the emergence of the State and Church, which 
are the twin institutions dedicated to preserve the socio-cultural 
system of which they are parts; and the inevitable evolution of 
culture according to the concentration of energy in social sys- 
tems. 

Evolution becomes a juggernaut in White’s hands sweeping 
all in its way, deterred only momentarily by the vagaries of 
human psyches. On this view of social evolution, too, humanists 
and social scientists have disagreed with White.‘ As liberating 
as the concept of evolution is, social scientists in recent years 
have been wary about applying it to socio-cultural data, and 
those who have applied it, find a multilinear view of evolution 
more relevant to social phenomena.*® 

The preceding schematization, I believe, does no violence to 
White’s theory inasmuch as evolution, he contends, lends itself 
to formularization and prediction. Furthermore, these qualities 
of his theory are in no way repudiated in the recent essays 
dedicated to his theory, at least those White has personally en- 
dorsed. We are now in a position to examine these essays and 
see what light they throw on the three difficulties that have been 
isolated: namely, that White wrongly denigrates the importance 
of human personality for culture theory; that he invests the 
technological system of culture with causal power far in excess 
of what the facts allow; and that he advocates an untenable 
form of unilinear social evolution. 

Of the four essays in Evolution and Culture, endorsed by 
White in the Foreword as “.. . the best recent treatment of cul- 
tural evolution that we have seen,” (p. xi) that by Marshall D. 
Sahlins aims to resolve the conflict between multilinear and 
unilinear interpretations of culture. Evolution, it is contended, 
has a two-fold direction. In one of the directions, the evolutionary 
process moves towards greater diversity of specialized social as 
well as biological life-forms. This direction is called Specific 


8 Tbid., p. 369. 

“Cf. my review of White’s Evolution of Culture in Cross Currents IX 
(Fall 1959), 414-15. 

* Cf. Julian Steward, Theory of Culture Change, (Urbana: University 
of Illinois Press, 1955). 
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Evolution. In the other direction, called General Evolution, more 
generalized life-forms are progressively emerging. The inherent 
drive toward specialization of each culture calls for a multilinear 
perspective. However, one can isolate from the separate and 
somewhat autonomous developments of each culture a pattern 
of superior cultures emerging in unilinear fashion. Although 
both directions of evolution are intermeshed, Specific Evolution 
is multilinear and General Evolution is unilinear. Multilinear 
and unilinear perspectives of evolution are, therefore, not op- 
posed but are two different aspects of the same process. 

The processes involved in both directions of evolution are 
explained in two other essays. Adaptation is a major process, 
claims Thomas G. Harding in his essay, “Adaptation and 
Stability.” In order to exploit from the environment the re- 
sources needed for satisfying life-wants, a culture undergoes 
internal social specialization. The direction of adaptation in 
Specific Evolution is towards stability, that state in which the 
degree of internal complexity is determined by given enviro- 
mental potentialities. An opposite process of adaptation is at 
work in General Evolution. The unilinear view of evolution 
represents the emergence of more generalized and not more 
specialized social forms. A higher form of culture is one which 
can exploit an enviroment greater in area and in a more effective 
fashion than a lower one. Accordingly, measurement of Specific 
Evolution is always relative, determined by the quantity of 
energy a given culture has exploited from its enviroment. In 
contrast, General Evolution is measured absolutely, in that 
cultures are evaluated as qualitative development of man’s ability 
to exploit his environment regardless of spatial and temporal 
conditions. 

Another process of evolution is explained by David Kaplan’s 
essay, “The Law of Cultural Dominance.” Dominance is the 
process underlying cultural progress, but like adaptation, it ap- 
plies in a reverse way to the two directions of evolution. In 
Special Evolution, a cultural advance is achieved by one process 
dominating another, which involves making the older process 
impractical as a means of harnessing energy. This development 
of dominance is accompanied by a new social specialization 
within the culture. In an opposite manner, dominance and prog- 
ress in General Evolution takes place when a new cultural 
development can dominate a wider range of the environment by 
reason of its more generalized adaptability. Thus, the use of 
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automatic machines—a qualitative advance over hand machines 
—enabled man to exploit a much greater environment and in a 
more efficient way than previous tools. 


The precise connection between Specific and General Evolu- 
tion is the final point in the Whitean theory of culture that must 
be explained before a critical assessment is possible. White in 
his earlier work radically separated the two directions of evolu- 
tion, consigning Specific Evolution to the historian and General 
Evolution to the culturologist. Bidney charged that White’s dis- 
tinction rendered history unintelligible and made evolution of 
no practical value for ethnology.'® The criticism seems valid. If 
General Evolution proceeds in ways fundamentally different 
from those Specific Evolution, then knowledge of it is only of 
academic importance. In view of the present refinements the 
question regarding the precise nexus between Specific and Gen- 
eral Evolution may be expressed more explicitly. How can 
progressively more generalized cultural forms emerge if the 
development of specific cultures is towards internal specialization 
and towards a non-progressive state? Elman R. Service’s essay, 
“The Law of Evolution Potential,” provides the answer. Among 
the many cultures of man may be found a whole spectrum of 
specialization. Qualitative development in evolution stems from 
the relatively unformed specific cultures and not from the ad- 
vanced, most specialized ones. That is, general evolutionary ad- 
vancement proceeds in leap-frog fashion among specific cultures 
even though it is unilinear from the perspective of the human 
race as such. Specific cultures advance as far as their en- 
vironmental potentialities permit. The lesser formed cultures, 
however, are capable of utilizing the contemporary technological 
developments more efficiently because they are not hampered 
by the social complexity of advanced cultures. Once this has 
occurred, they are disposed to make the next qualitative advance 
in man’s technological exploitation of the earth. Service, ac- 
cordingly, looks to the underdeveloped countries for the next 
general evolutionary development in culture. 


We may now reassess the three difficulties already mentioned 
but in reverse order. First, does the Whitean view adequately 
acknowledge the many independent social developments that 
take place on the earth? In establishing the distinction between 
Special and General Evolution it does seem evident that ap- 


* Bidney, op. cit., p. 271. 
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propriate room is allowed for the development of independent 
cultures. A subsequent question, however, is raised, one that is 
neither new nor settled in philosophy. Does there exist a trans- 
cendent meaning to the cultural development of man as White 
contends? 


Characteristically, White has never ceased questioning the 
ultimate meaning of human culture even though he has studied 
more limited ethnological problems for many years. Not only 
has he gazed on the Sphinx, he also claims to have solved its 
riddle. And his theory of General Evolution may be rightly 
classified as a philosophy of history. To appreciate properly the 
dimensions of White’s theory a brief statement of some positions 
on the philosophy of history is warranted. Bidney, in direct 
opposition to White, advances a humanistic theory of culture 
which rejects any predetermined, transcendent stand on history. 
For Bidney, a transcendent view of history cannot be reconciled 
with human freedom. Like Croce,'’ Bidney asserts that the only 
ultimate meaning of culture is determined exclusively by man 
himself.'* A third position, one mediating between White’s and 
Bidney’s is advocated by the Hebraic-Christian tradition. In 
this tradition both a transcendent meaning of history and human 
freedom are affirmed. Christian humanism has consistently ad- 
vocated both things. Bidney seems unaware of this since he 
gratuitously attributes the anti-humanistic doctrine of the divine 
right of kings to the Christian tradition.’® However, while Chris- 
tian thinkers for the most part have asserted both the trans- 
cendent meaning of history and the freedom of man, no such 
unanimity of opinion exists among them on the nature of the 
nexus between the two. For example, even though both are 
Roman Catholic theologians, Daniélou, in his eschatological 
view, claims that the “. . . relation between sacred history and 
the events of secular history remains a mystery incapable of 
elucidation,’”’*° but Henry, in his Incarnational view, claims that 
Christianity unquestionably and even exclusively implies a 
philosophy of history.*' 

It may be surprising to White that his evolutionary theory 

«Cf. Bendetto Croce, History as the Study of Liberty, (translated by 
Sylvia Sprigge), (New York: W. W. Norton and Co., 1941) p. 319. 

% Bidney, op. cit., p. 283. 

” Ibid., p. 456. 

*° Jean Danielou, “The Meaning of History,” Month VI (July 1951), 44. 


**Paul Henry, ‘The Christian Philosophy of History,” Theological 
Studies XIII (September 1952), 419-52. 
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is akin to the Christian concept of providence. Of course there 
are decisive differences. His theory is impersonal, deterministic, 
and materialistic, while the Christian view is personal, free, and 
spiritualistic. At any rate, White’s theory on General Evolution 
rightly demands that one take a stand on the philosophy of his- 
tory. It appears to this writer that a spiritual transformation 
of the Whitean view is suggestive of Teilhard de Chardin’s The 
Phenomenon of Man. 


Reading into the Whitean school such profound philosophical 
and theological problems calls for some defense in view of Leon 
J. Goldstein’s attack against Bidney for a similar procedure.** 
Bidney is accused of forcing his own ontological interest in an- 
thropology upon anthropologists, an interest which they neither 
share nor apparently care about. “He (Bidney) fails to recog- 
nize that his program is not the same as theirs and has not, of 
course, bothered to consider whether or not the possiblity of 
one program precludes the possibility of others.”** Goldstein 
sees scientific anthropology only as a study of how socio-cultural 
phenomena operate and change in time.** This, I submit, is an 
incomplete view of scientific anthropology and one which misses 
the intrinsic philosophical issues in anthropology which Bidney 
has clearly established. Anthropology is, of course, a vast body 
of knowledge admitting of many diverse approaches and theo- 
ries.2> But there are at least two theoretical issues which, if 
taken up by anthropologists, demand philosophical judgments. 
The first issue arises when a total synthesis of cultural data is 
attempted as, for example, by White. When one endeavors to 
evaluate the respective importance of biological, psychological, 
and sociological factors, then a philosophical judgment is un- 
avoidable. Obviously, an anthropologist may describe these fac- 
tors in an intelligible way without resorting to a philosophical 
judgment. But once he endeavors to synthesize these various 
data in terms of their universal importance, as White does, then 
he must resort to philosophical criteria. The second issue deals 
with the effectiveness for social control that anthropologists see 
in their science. Some anthropologists restrict their studies to 


*Qeon J. Goldstein, “Bidney’s Humanistic Anthropology,” Review of 
Metaphysics VIII (September 1954-June 1955), 493-509. 

3 Ibid., p. 509. 

* Tbid., p. 508. 

*T have surveyed these approaches and theories in my unpublished 
doctoral thesis, The Concept of Man in Theoretical Anthropology, Fordham 
University, 1958. 
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value-free descriptions and analyses. Others, however, do not, as 
evidenced in Service’s essay in Evolution and Culture. When 
the anthropologist assumes the role of social planner or crit- 
ic the inevitable values he uses to advance his positions also 
involve a philosophical judgment.** Obviously, anthropologists 
may advise governmental officials how to deal with social prob- 
lems without becoming social philosophers. But the kind of social 
changes that Service calls for or the evaluations that several 
social scientists have been wittingly or unwittingly making” 
presuppose philosophical criteria. Therefore, Goldstein is only 
partially right when hesays Bidney’s humanistic interests 
“... are without relevance in the (anthropologist’s) attempt to 
develop a theoretical system that will enable us to account for 
how socio-cultural phenomena develop and change.** As long 
as some cultural anthropologists are also concerned with the 
total synthesis of cultural data—the original aim of anthropol- 
ogy—and with social planning, philosophical anthropology is a 
necessary dimension of culture theory. 


The preceding is not meant to be a complete endorsement of 
Bidney’s views. The main objection that I see to his thought, 
besides its distortion of the Christian humanist tradition, is that 
his theory of humanism is based on two incompatible principles. 
On the one hand, he cites Aristotle’s doctrines of man and the 
four causes to establish his humanistic theory of culture in op- 
position to cultural relativism.*® But on the other hand, he ap- 
peals to the Greek Sophists and particularly Protagoras’ Homo 
mensura principle as the source of all human values.*° Bidney 
seems to have forgotten that Protagoras is the progenitor of all 
cultural relativism and that Aristotle himself rejected Prota- 
goras’ stand in Books IV and XI of the Metaphysics. 

Let us turn to the remaining two difficulties in White’s cul- 
turology: that he wrongly isolates the technological system as 
the main determinant in culture, and that he erroneously deni- 
grates the importance of human personality for culture studies. 
The discussion on the issue of technological determinism is very 





* Cf. Simon Deploige, The Conflict Between Ethics and Sociology, (St. 
Louis: B. Herder, 1938) for an analysis of the difficulties in the value-free 
approaches of Durkheim and Max Weber. 

* Cf. Reinhard Bendix, ‘The Image of Man in the Social Sciences,” 
Commentary, XI (February 1951), 187. 

* Goldstein, op. cit., p. 509. 

* Bidney, op. cit., p. 130 and p, 140. 

* Ibid., p. 401. 
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complicated among historians, but some critical perspective can 
be reached within the writings of White and his advocates. Evi- 
dence has been gathered which clearly indicates that ideological 
changes have occurred antecedent to and independent of tech- 
nology changes. For example, Harding notes that the Christian 
religion has affected social and economic practices among many 
primitive peoples the world over;* Service observes that in 
Ghana a modern political system with its appropriate ideology 
has developed without an industrial foundation ;** and even White 
acknowledges that technological development may be arrested 
by emotional, ideological, or social factors.** 


Harding attempts to overcome the incompatibility between 
these facts and White’s technological determinism. He claims 
that it is only within the perspective of Special Evolution that 
ideological forces may precede technological development both 
in time and causality. However, when the historical develop- 
ments of the human race are studied from the view of General 
Evolution, the technological system emerges as the primary 
determinant of culture; social relations and ideological beliefs 
are only reflections of the way exploited energy of the environ- 
ment is distributed.** The reasoning here is difficult to appreciate. 
The theory of General Evolution is extrapolated from the actual 
developments of specific cultures. Accordingly, the Whitean theo- 
ry of General Evolution should have some basis of verification 
in concrete historical situations; otherwise it is only an arbitrary 
method for classifying cultural data. Since White, Harding, and 
Service acknowledge the relative independence of ideological 
forces as well as other psychological factors in culture, the pri- 
macy they assign to the technological system in General Evolu- 
tion lacks factual support. Furthermore, if one were to accept 
Harding’s reconciliation, then Bidney’s criticism of White’s 
earlier work, stated above (p. 7), would again be applicable. 
Since no precise correlation exists between Special and General 
Evolution, the theory of General Evolution seems to be devoid 
of practical value for studying given cultures. 


The remaining difficulty—wrongly excluding personality from 
the study of culture—may be helpfully examined through the 
criticism that Harry Elmer Barnes makes of this point in the 


* Harding, op. cit., p. 48. 

® Service, op. cit., p. 118. 

3 White, Evolution of Culture, op. cit., p. 28. 
* Harding, op. cit., pp. 48-49. 
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Foreword to Essays in the Science of Culture. The criticism 
is significant because Barnes agrees with the essentials of 
White’s theory and claims to differ only when White excludes 
personal and fortuitous factors in the determination of cultural 
events. Furthermore, Barnes asserts that unless one judiciously 
weighs the relative influence of cultural heritage, personal fac- | 
tors, and fortuitous events, one cannot adequately understand 
any segment of historical experience.** And even this judicious 
weighing, he notes, can never get beyond superior guesswork. 
White rejoins, as reported by Barnes, that this is confusing his- 
tory with culture. For White, cultural evolution in its general 
direction manifests an inevitable progress of life-forms capable 
of harnessing greater quantities of material energy. To Barnes, 
this invests culture with a grandiose mysticism or a fatalistic 
theology. White has, as seen above, advanced something akin 
to a providential theory of culture. But the trouble with this 
superorganic, materialistic view of General Evolution is that it 
does not square with the facts of human experience, i.e., the 
fortuitous and the personal; or, at the very least, it empties these 
two experiences of any real significance for culture. 


Even though Barnes says he differs only with the extremes 
of White’s culturological explanation, there appears to be a 
much more fundamental opposition. It arises when one philoso- 
phizes about culture as White does. Reconciling chance, mind, 
and determinism is a major concern in Aristotle’s thought, refer- 
ence to which is germane here. Aristotle analyzes these three 
factors in a number of his works and especially in the Physics, 
Book II, ch. 8. He accepts all three as indubitable facts of human 
life, as Barnes does. When Aristotle sets forth his cosmological 
system he must reconcile these three facts in terms of their 
ontological priority, because on the surface each cancels out the 
others. For example, if determinism rules the cosmos then the 
other two are only apparent. For Aristotle, mind is supreme 
because this alone ‘“‘saves” the other two facts. In simplest terms, 
chance is the effect of two intentional lines of causality crossing 
indeterminately, and determinism is mind operating in uncon- 
scious beings. For Aristotle, all three are real facts that must 
be explained but not explained away. For White, determinism 
rules the cosmos and man’s mind is only an epiphenomenal effect 


* Harry Elmer Barnes, Forward in Essays in the Science of Culture, 
op. cit., p. xliv. 
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of the environment. There is no independent mind in man which 
enables him to know and control his environment. For Barnes, 
man’s independent mind can control his environment to some 
degree. Here, I submit, there is a fundamental difference between 
White and Barnes, and it is not simply one of degree. It becomes 
evident when Barnes says he irrevocably differs with White on 
the effectiveness of social science to enable man to have some 
control over his civilization.*® On this issue Barnes implicitly 
but decisively opts for the ontological priority of the human 
mind over determinism. This places him in the humanistic tradi- 
tion of the West. 

Aristotle may not have said the last word on determinism. 
For example, Pierce deals with this question in a different and 
provocative fashion,*’ but both philosophers try to save the facts. 
The transcending meaning of human life may be accessible to 
human intelligence, as this writer is inclined to think and as 
both White and some advocates of the Hebraic-Christian tradi- 
tion claim. But whatever this emerging meaning is, it cannot 
contradict the rudimentary facts of human experience: chance, 
borrowing, deterministic influences of time and place, and the 
autonomous human mind. If it does, it is beyod the pale of hu- 
man understanding. 


Care must be exerted not to overextend this criticism. White’s 
orientation is valuable, especially with the refinements made in 
Evolution and Culture. The weight of energy-forces does have 
a pervasive influence on human behavior, and knowledge of these 
processes is vastly important for cultural studies. It is most im- 
portant for economists and other social scientists to understand 
the social organization that constellates around concentration 
of material forces. And White does aid us in this endeavor. Yet 
his theory is most unsatisfactory in dealing with the personal 
realm of culture—values and freedom. Accordingly, I see a slid- 
ing scale of importance in White’s theory. Its meaningfulness is 
directly proportional to the impersonal aspects of culture that 
are studied. The more personal aspects are less satisfactorily 
explained. 

This criticism seems applicable to the articles in Essays in 
the Science of Culture. On the one hand, Adams’ study, “An 
Inquiry Into the Nature of the Family,” which questions Mur- 

% Ibid., pp. xliv-xlv. 


% Charles Sanders Pierce, Collected Papers of Charles Sanders Pierce, 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1935) VI, 1-45. 
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dock’s and Parson’s theory on the importance of the nuclear 
family is quite weak because, aside from its narrow empirical 
base, it completely omits all studies of personality. On the other 
hand, Carneiro’s broad study, “The Culture Process,” contains 
some interesting generalizations, confined as it is to the imper- 
sonal dimensions of culture. Similarly, Haag’s essay, ‘The Artist 
as a Reflection of His Culture,” does not advance any enlighten- 
ment about art which is primarily a personal kind of knowledge; 
but Wilder’s article, “Mathematics: A Cultural Phenomenon,” 
seems to be more meaningful since mathematics is a speculative 
and not a personal body of knowledge. 

The most satisfying essay of the two volumes is “The Law 
of Evolution Potential” by Elman R. Service which clearly dem- 
onstrates the value of White’s approach to social studies. Service 
presents an illuminative analysis of the West’s loss of political 
influence over the underdeveloped countries as the latter pursue 
a course toward economic self-sufficiency. These nations realize 
that modern technology offers them a liberation from their mar- 
ginal standards of living; consequently, they will deal with any 
of the major powers which will aid them in their technological 
development. Service explains that economic self-sufficiency will 
come to them, invariably as it must, at a loss to the Western 
countries. Whether this loss also involves making future enemies 
of these underdeveloped countries will be determined by the ex- 
tent the West is capable of reorganizing its economic and ideo- 
logical institutions. How radical the reorganization must be is a 
debatable matter. But what I find disconcerting in reading this 
essay is that Service, invoking E. B. Tylor’s ideal of social science 
—that it will enable us in our duty to leave the world better that 
we found it**—offers cogent suggestions for effectively dealing 
with the political crises threatening the West. This flatly contra- 
dicts the determinstic orientation of White who wroe: ‘No 
amount of development of the social sciences would increase or 
perfect man’s control over civilization by one iota.’’*® Since White 
in the Foreword calls this essay “brilliant,” (p. x) some realign- 
ment of his theory is called for. 


Iona College, New Rochelle, N.Y. 


% Service, op. cit., p. 122. 
* Leslie A. White, “Man’s Control Over Civilization: An Anthropocen- 
tric Illusion,” Scientific Monthly LXVI (March 1948), 241. 
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The Loyola National Institute of 
Mental Health Seminary Project: 
A Progress Report 


VINCENT V. HERR, S.J. 


Paper read at the meeting of the National Mental Hospital Chaplains 
Association, Atlantic City, New Jersey, January 10, 1959. 


At a Round Table Discussion held at the American Psychi- 
atric Association Convention in Atlantic City two and one half 
hours were spent on the topic of the Distinctive Functions of 
Psychotherapy and of Pastoral Counseling. Participants in the 
discussion were two psychiatrists and a mental hospital chap- 
lain. In their discussion the respective roles of the minister and 
psychiatrist were delineated. There was some evidence that the 
two professions were fearful of each other, that somehow the 
two needed to be kept separate, and yet the two would have to 
reach an agreement and work together, since the religious work- 
ers had been in the field much longer than had psychiatrists. 
This meant that in the minds of the lay person there was an 
age-old conviction that religion could somehow cure man of 
evil; could or should heal soul and perhaps body also. Thus, no 
matter how the respective roles are explained, there is evidently 
a need for adopting an attitude, each with respect to the other. 
And in the treatment of any kind of ills, whether of body or 
mind, it is known, that attitude will play a vital role. No physi- 
cian can do his best with a patient who has a distrusting attitude 
toward the work of his doctor. This is all the more important in 
the case of the attitude of a mental patient toward his therapist. 

Being very much aware of the importance of such attitudes, 
the Loyola NIMH Project workers have been deeply concerned 
about them from the beginning of their work, in preparing ma- 
terials for seminarians. They set out to find out what actually 
were attitudes and feelings of Catholic seminarians toward the 
science of medicine, and in particular, toward psychiatry as a 
branch of medicine. The researchers were also interested, of 
course, in finding out what were the attitudes and feelings of 
seminarians in regard to the role of the religious worker, as 
distinct from that of those other professional workers who also 
labor for the alleviation of human suffering. 
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The problem of eliminating suspicions from one profession 
in regard to the other promises to be a continuing one. Hence 
it was necessary for the Project workers to prepare very reliable 
instruments for measuring the attitudes of the seminarians, in 
order to form comparisons between these and the attitudes of 
ordinary laymen. The Project workers, therefore, devoted them- 
selves earnestly to the task of preparing attitude scales. 

The Advisory Board' of the Loyola Project, had already in 
1956 directed that materials on Mental Health be prepared for 
seminary professors. The three main objectives of these ma- 
terials were to be: 


1) To prepare the priest for fostering mental health in his 
parishioners, especially by safeguarding an adequate form 
of personality development. 

2) To train him in the art of referring to appropriate and 
competent sources, those who are actually mentally ill. 

3) To aid him in utilizing his unique priestly role to help the 
emotionally ill. 


Each of these three objectives is described at some length in a 
brochure published by the Project, and distributed by the Acad- 
emy of Religion and Mental Health. 

The Board gave the workers the assurance that they would 
help to publicize the work of the Project, in their dealings with 
the Catholic hierarchy, so that there will be little difficulty in 
having the materials accepted by the seminaries. The Board 
warned however, that it might be a rather difficult matter to 
obtain reliable estimates of attitudes of the seminarians. No 
matter what technique would be used, the men would be likely 


1The supervisory Committee is made up of prominent representatives 
from various disciplines. The Reverend President of the University is ex 
officio a member of the board. Rev. Vincent V. Herr, S.J., Ph.D., is the 
Director of the project and chairman of the board; Rev. William J. Devlin, 
S.J, M.D., Ph.D., prominent in the field of psychotherapy and dynamic 
development of personality is the co-director; Rev. Sylvester Sieber, S.V.D., 
Ph.D., represents Anthropology; John Madden, M.D., represents psychiatry; 
Frank J. Kobler, Ph.D., is from the field of clinical psychology and evalua- 
tion of personality; Rev. Charles I. Doyle, S.J., Ph.D., is from the field 
of Chid Psychology and marital counseling; Rev. Charles Curran, Ph.D., 
represents the field of counseling and research; Rev. Paul D’Arcy, M.M., 
Ph.D., represents psychological testing and evaluation; theology is repre- 
sented by the Rectors and President of two seminaries: Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Malachy P. Foley, Rev. Bernand McMahon, 8.J., and Rev. Walter Farrell, 
S.J., Ph.D. and by the Major Superiors of two Jesuit Provinces, Rev. John 
A. McGrail, S.J., and Rev. William Schmidt, S.J.; Diocesan collaboration and 
administration are represented by Very Rev. Msgr. John Egan and Right 
Rev. Msgr. Edward M. Burke. 
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to feel challenged, and might even have their suspicions aroused 
unduly with respect to the purpose of the questions. If the direct 
question method were used, this might suggest the answers de- 
sired. If a check-list were utilized there would be no indication 
of what kind of questions should be asked. 


The Loyola workers solved the difficulty by planning a series 
of interviews and tests designed to get at the basic needs and 
attitudes of the seminarians, as well as of the instructors. Strati- 
fied samples of students, professors, and ordained priests were 
taken. The persons selected were interviewed in regard to what 
they thought their own needs as seminarians and clergy might 
be. The questions were semi-nondirective. That is, there was 
suggested, for example, the possibility that there existed some 
Mental Health principles which every seminarian should know; 
and that these should be inculcated somewhere in the student’s 
training. Did the interviewee think that this had been accom- 
plished? Did the interviewee think that there was any cause for 
conflict between these Mental Health principles and their reli- 
gious teachings, or between the practice of psychiatry and teach- 
ings of religion? etc. 

Approximately one hundred of these interviews were ana- 
lysed. Items culled from these materials were used in order to 
build up a precise attitude scale tailored for this exact situation. 
In other words, clinical-empirical methods were used in the de- 
velopment of the scale. 


Other parts of the research project with the seminarians 
included projective tests, which were also tailored so as to get at 
the needs of the students. A modified Rosenzweig-type balloon 
drawing test, an incomplete sentence test, and a projective test 
called the Religious Apperception Test were also used. These 
were specifically modified and adapted for use with the clergy 
population with the purpose of eliciting attitudes toward psy- 
chiatry. A test of free association was also administered, in order 
to evaluate the degree of adjustment of the seminarian. In all 
this work the Project was planned in such a manner that a long- 
time follow up might be made in coming years. 


Two kinds of measurements, it is hoped, will be made over 
a period of years. They are the tests of achievement concerning 
materials learned from the courses, and the tests of attitudes 
toward the total field of psychiatry and Mental Health. In prep- 
aration for these evaluations special objective tests have been 
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constructed, some for the pretesting and equivalent forms for 
the post-testing. Attitude scales of the Likert type which assess 
changes in attitudes before and after the course have also been 
standardized. 

The next step in the work consisted in contacting all the 
major seminaries in the country to learn if they would be willing 
to administer the scales of attitudes. About one thousand and 
two hundred seminarians volunteered to take the test. Of these, 
two hundred were priests and/or teachers; the remainder were 
students in the various stages of their training. The results of 
this assessment form the material for an article which appeared 
in the Journal of Social Psychology in the Fall of 1960. 

In preparing course materials, the Loyola Project was chal- 
lenged to develop a program of training radically different from 
that offered to others interested in Mental Health work. The need 
was for a positive program which included preventive aspects. 
It was to be a program dynamically oriented and planned, where- 
by the best that is known of the dynamic structure and develop- 
ment of the human personality is conjoined with the moral, 
religious and spiritual insights of the priest’s background. Such 
an integrated program would aid in the devolopment of mature, 
moral, religious, spiritual parishioners. 

Since the religious functions served by Sisters and Brothers 
in the Catholic Church are very similar to those of ordained 
priests, it was also an aim of the Loyola Project, to clarify the 
functions of Catholic religious educators generally in the field 
of Mental Health. 

Now one might ask, what can one say are the major goals 
already accomplished by the Loyola workers on the Seminary 
Project? The answer is that some materials are being prepared 
for seminary courses; and, that all major seminaries in the 
country have been contacted, and help has been obtained from 
them in preparing the materials. 

There has been a most enthusiastic response on the part of 
seminary heads. This kind of response could have been predicted 
from the results of the recorded interview, with seminarians 
and their instructors. There was very clear evidence on the part 
of all of these persons, to the effect that there was a lack of 
something, in the field of Mental Health training, in Catholic 
Seminaries. Not too much agreement existed as to just what was 
lacking. Yet the feeling was very widespread that MORE could 
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be done than was now being done, to prepare the clergyman for 
the most effective performance of his duties. 


As just a sample of some of the responses received from 
some 50 major seminaries throughout the country one might 
cite the following: A large majority of Rectors asked the Project 
workers to send some Mental Health materials for use in the 
class-rooms. A qualifying clause something like this was always 
added: “We shall be glad to introduce some of these materials 
into our training program as soon as we have objective evidence 
that the material has been successfully used elsewhere.” Na- 
turally, this was encouraging to the staff of the Project, but 
it also made them aware of the large amount of work still to be 
done in this important field. 


Another very frequent response of the seminaries was this: 
“Please prepare an adequate up-to-date reading and film list— 
one which is evaluated as to its efficacy, so that the men do not 
waste time in just seeing another doctors’ advertisement.” The 
staff has well under way the preparation of the reading list. 
One major seminary is acting as a test school for studying reac- 
tions to Mental Health movies. 

Again, a great many requests come from seminaries to have 
the Project aid in preparing and validating screening tests for 
candidates. This task is not among the primary objectives of 
the NIMH Project, but some help has been given to those who 
requested it, through the generous cooperation of the staff in 
clinical psychology of Loyola University. It must be admitted, 
however, that one of the main drawbacks concerned with the 
validation of such screening devices is the problem of clearly 
spelling-out the job requirements of the ministry. In any other 
type of screening process the tester is assumed to have in his 
possession just such a job description. It might be said in passing 
that there is somewhat more hope for successful screening of 
major than of minor seminarians. 

Another point of interest might be mentioned, which was 
gleaned from the survey of the seminaries. There are as many 
as 12 semester hours of psychologically oriented courses in some 
seminary curricula, taken in their entirety; and there are as 
little as 3 semester hours in others. The responses of 2/3 of the 
major seminaries in the country show an average of about 4-5 
semester hours, or the equivalent in quarter hours. The most 
frequent type of training program includes three semester hours 
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equivalent of psychology, not counting the Rational psychology 
or Philosophy of Man; and 1 to 2 hours equivalent of psychology 
for the theologians. 

Almost all of the responding seminaries state that they are 
planning on adding more offerings along Mental Health lines 
in the future. Some are arranging for routine supervised visits 
of their theologians to mental hospitals or other Mental Health 
agencies. 

Now for the other point, regarding the materials which have 
been prepared already. There is one course in Dynamics of 
Personality Development which is mimeographed. Its contents 
treat of the various stages in the development of the child, the 
mental health dangers, and what every priest should know about 
them—what every priest should be prepared to do. The course 
has been given by Dr. Devlin to three groups averaging thirty 
five students each. Bound “notes” on the course have been 
extensively distributed to priests and lay persons. It has been 
evaluated, criticized, revised and is currently being revised again. 

There is a course in Psychology of Religion which was given 
twice and was revised twice. This course describes the religious 
development of the child throughout the same early stages as 
were mentioned above, but this time more emphasis is placed 
upon the attitudes expected of parents during the development 
of a religious sense. The parents and priests both act as stimuli 
eliciting responses which are natural to the child, but which 
are also guided toward the supernatural needs and destiny of the 
same. The course is currently being rewritten with the coopera- 
tion of a professor of Ascetical Theology. 

Lastly, a case book is being prepared. In this will be found 
instances of Mental Health problems which are being or have 
been handled jointly by priest and psychiatrists. This promises to 
be the most time consuming of all the Project’s efforts. A small 
sample of seminary professors and priest counsellors are con- 
comitantly assessing these materials, and the Project’s staff 
conjointly with the clinical psychology staff are engaged in the 
revision. 


Loyola University, Chicago, Illinois 

















NEWS OF SOCIOLOGICAL INTEREST 





SISTER MIRIAM LYNCH, O.S.U. 
Ursuline College, Cleveland, Ohio 


DEPARTMENTAL NEWS 


Ursuline College: Owing to additional teaching responsibilities Sister 
Miriam has found it necessary to resign from her position as News Editor 
of the ASCR and also relinquish her membership on the Editorial Board of 
the Review. The news items in this issue have been assembled by the Editor. 

Belmont Abbey College: Rev. Ignatius Klosek, O.S.B. has been ap- 
pointed Dean of Men. In September, 1960 he delivered a paper on the lunch 
counter sit-in’s at the Benedictine meeting in Portland, Oregon... Rev. 

‘Cuthbert Allen, O.S.B., has been appointed Vice-President of Belmont Abbey 
College and Director of Development and Fund Raising. Sister M. Annella 
is moderator of the Family Life Club at Sacred Heart Junior College. 

Canisius College: At the request of the Mayor of Buffalo, Thomas P. 
Imse heads a study of the organizational and fiscal implications of popula- 
tion loss in the central city of a metropolitan area. He is also director of 
the newly organized “Institute for the Study of Contemporary Problems 
in the Social Order’ organized to assist social workers, planners, and policy 
makers in social service agencies. 

Fordham University, New York: Mr. Frank E. Crabtree has joined the 
department of sociology at Fordham University. Dr. John Martin’s Book, 
Juvenile Vandalism: A Study of Its Nature and Prevention, will be pub- 
lished in the Fall, 1960 by Charles C. Thomas of Springfield, Illinois. . . 
Father Jos. B. Schuyler, S.J. gave a lecture sponsored by the Catholic Inter- 
racial Council to the leaders of Catholic Action programs in New York on 
“The Parish and Community in Race Relations.” He is scheduled to speak 
on CBS’ Church of the Air Program Nov. 20. 

Georgetown University: Dr. John J. O’Connor was elected National 
President of the Catholic Conference for Interracial Justice at the national 
convention in St. Louis last August. The Conference is comprised of forty 
Catholic Interracial Councils. 

La Salle College, Philadelphia, Pa.: All four members of the sociology 
department attended the annual sessions of the Pennsylvania Sociology at 
Dickinson College, October 21-22. John Connors presided at a recent dis- 
cussion session led by Mr. James Dougherty of the faculty of St. Joseph’s 
College. Mrs. Anna McGarry, member of the Chapter attended the regional 
meeting of the NFCCS to learn more about the race discrimination program 
of the Social Action Secretariat seated at Manhattanville College of the 
Sacred Heart. Mother Clark’s students have prepared eight booklets on 
this topic. 

Loretto Heights College, Loretto, Colo: The sociology department has 
changed from the major-minor sequence to the area of concentration so as 
to allow students to take more supportive courses outside the department. 
It is hoped that this program will prepare a proper foundation for future 
scholarship.... Dr. Robert Amundson delivered a talk, “Responsibility and 
Punishment,” on Aug. 29, 1960 to the Association of Catholic Chaplains at 
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the American Congress of Corrections held in Denver. In June he addressed 
the Nat. Cath. Council on Home Economics at their thirteenth annual con- 
ference. ... Sister Loretto Anne read a paper, “Role Expectations of Teach- 
ing Sisters in the Area of Parent-Teacher Relations,” at the Rocky Moun- 
tain Social Science Association’s annual meeting in Colorado Springs. 

Mount St. Mary’s College, Los Angeles, Calif.: Sister John Margaret, 
C.S.J., chairman of the sociology department, has been engaged in a survey 
of Mount graduates with regard to marital status. The study is being pre- 
pared for publication within the next few months. 


University of Notre Dame: The May 1960 issue of the Notre Dame 
Lawyer has an article “Sentence Prediction and Penalties: A Sociological 
Approach,” by Donald Barrett. He also addressed the National YCW at St. 
Joseph’s College on August 17th on “Aspects of the Over-Population con- 
troversy.” 

College of Notre Dame of Maryland, Baltimore, Md.: The department 
of sociology recently added Miss Rippon to its staff on a part-time basis. 
Miss Rippon who formerly taught at the College of New Rochelle is working 
toward the doctor’s degree at The Catholic University of America.... Mrs. 
Franklin Hechreiter has completed a directory of social work agencies and 
services available to parochial school staffs along with a compilation of 
behavior symptoms indicating need for special help. The directory was 
completed at the request of the Catholic Education Department of the Arch- 
diocese of Baltimore.... Sister Maria Mercedes, S.S.N.D., Chairman of the 
Sociology Department, will direct a six week Institute in Human Relations 
as part of the regular 1961 summer session of the College of Notre Dame. 

University of Portland: Dr. William Liu and Rev. David Fosselman, 
C.S.C., are beginning a research project to investigate policies and practices 
with respect to the employment of adult offenders in the State of Oregon.... 
Dr. Liu was recently appointed a member of the Faculty Committee on 
University Development.... Father Fosselman is the newly elected chair- 
man of the Multnomah County Juvenile Court Advisory Council. He was 
recently honored in appreciation of his services as a member of the State 
Board of Control Advisory Committee for State Training Schools for juve- 
nile offenders; a scroll was presented to him by Governor Hatfield on October 
5. Father Fosselman addressed the Oregon Association of the Juvenile Court 
Advisory Councils at their annual conference in Salem, Oregon, on Octo- 
ber 29. 

Rosary College, River Forest, Iil.: Dr. C. J. Neusse spoke to the Social 
Science Club on October 19 on the topic “The Prospect for International 
Cultural Relations” which opened the series of programs under the theme 
“Sound of the Sixties.”’ Sister M. Aquinice, O.P. is moderator of the club.... 
The second International Day Into India was held at Rosary College on 
October 15 to alert junior and senior high school students to prospects and 
problems of international scope as well as to know India’s people. Graduate 
students of Indian origin from the campuses of all metropolitan universities 
took part in the program....As part of the Lilly Foundation sponsored 
series on “Christians in Society’ Dr. John Kane spoke to the faculty and 
students on November 15; his topic will be “Minority Values and Majority 
Ethos.” 
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College of St. Thomas, St. Paul, Minn.: Dr. Franz Mueller is preparing 
a series of articles on the American labor movement for ‘‘Labor,” the inter- 
national magazine of the International Federation of Christian Trade Unions 
and for “Die Neue Front,” monthly publication of the Federation of Chris- 
tian Trade Unions of Germany. 


MEETINGS AND CONFERENCES 


St. Louis University, St. Lowis, Mo.: Dr. Allen Spitzer, President of the 
Catholic Anthropological Conference, announces a meeting on Religion and 
Culture will be held at St. Louis University April 8 and 9, 1961. Papers must 
be submitted prior to February 1, 1961. 

RESEARCH-PLANNING WORKSHOP. The Religious Education Asso- 
ciation, a national organization long interested in stimulating research in 
religious and character education, has recently received a substantial grant 
from the Lilly Endowment for the purpose of holding a Research-planning 
Workshop at Cornell University, August 18-29, 1961, in which approximately 
25 social scientists and 25 religious educators will be invited to participate. 
The grant makes it possible for the Workshop to pay travel expenses, and 
room and board for all who attend....The Workshop will be of interest to 
persons concerned with research on ethical values, altruistic motives, reli- 
gious ideas and practices of various populations and similar areas. Those 
attending may explore the relation of such factors to behavior. They may 
also explore the role of family, school, church and synagogue and the impact 
of different cultures on religious and character development. Underlying 
questions of personality theory, and problems of how best to communicate 
values and religious ideas will come within the scope of the Workshop. 
Persons interested in attending are asked to specify their own particular 
interests and research problems in the broad field of religious and character 
formation. ... Further information may be obtained by writing to Dr. Stuart 
W. Cook, Director of Research-planning Workshop of the Religious Educa- 
tion Association, P. O. Box 84, Cooper Station, New York 3, N. Y. December 
1, 1960 has been set as the deadline for applicants. 


PUBLICATIONS: 


The fourth edition of Basic Ecclesiastical Statistics for Latin America 
(1960 edition) was published in October by Maryknoll Publications. The edi- 
tion was prepared under the supervision of Father Gibbons, S.J., Frank B. 
Avesing and Raymond Adamek. Raymond Adamek was a graduate assistant 
at Fordham University’s department of sociology and is now teaching in 
Ohio. A systematic analysis of church data is the aim of this publication. 

Volume one of a projected two volume Introduction to Sociology by 
Louis A. Ryan, O.P. was published in a lithoprinted edition at the College 
of Mount St. Joseph, Ohio. The work applies the causal approach to the 
analysis of society. 

Attention of the membership is called to a new magazine Recherches 
Sociographiques published by the sociology department of Laval University. 
It covers the whole range of the social sciences. U.S. subscriptions to this 
quarterly are $5.50 a year and should be addressed to: Les Presses Universi- 
taires Laval, 28, rue Sainte-Famille, Quebec 4, Canada. Numbers 1 and 2 
of Volume I have already appeared. 
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DONALD N. BARRETT 
University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Indiana 





An Anatomy Of Leadership: Princes, Heroes, and Supermen. By 
Eugene E. Jennings. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1960. 
Pp. xvi+ 256. $3.75. 


One unique feature of this excellent survey of leadership 
literature is that Perrin Stryker of Fortune magazine, who con- 
tributes the Foreword, disagrees with some of the basic tenets 
of the book. Professor Jennings of Michigan State University 
asserts that men in management to-day are suffering from a 
feeling of alienation which he attributes to our growing tendency 
to become submerged in the anonymity of the huge organization. 
Mr. Stryker holds that the pressures, inhibitions, frustrations 
and frictions of the large corporation are opportunities poten- 
tially very helpful to individual development, however painful 
and slow the learning process may be. Is “‘the executive” a com- 
mon, recognizable type, having certain well-known characteris- 
tics and responses? Mr. Stryker protests that he has never seen 
“the organization man,” although he realizes how useful this 
abstraction has been in presenting theories about organization 
life. He rejects the Jennings’ notion that “the executive” is a 
potential leader who has suffered from arrested development. 
Both men are in agreement on the absurdities of ‘group respon- 
sibility” and of trying to escape the organization through extra- 
curricular activities. They are hostile to all efforts based on the 
“scientific” selection of managers. They are amicably convinced 
that any executive can gradually develop the necessary values, 
courage and self-control whereby he can successfully become 
identified with, but not absorbed by, his organization. Professor 
Jennings has many original observations to make on the problem 
of leadership to-day which will be of great benefit to those who 
still have faith in the individual’s powers of innovation and his 
courage to assume and sustain great risks. 

JOHN J. O'CONNOR 
Georgetown University, Washington 7, D.C. 


The Causes of Wealth. By Jean Fourastié. Translated by Theo- 
dore Caplow. Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1960. Pp. 246. 
$5.00. 


The title of this book is misleading, partly because the trans- 
lator has rejected the original title of the work on the basis that 
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it is essentially untranslatable, using as it does the word “Ma- 
chinisme” to describe modern technology and its effect on hu- 
man beings. By “wealth” the translator evidently means the im- 
provement in living conditions in the last several centuries, 
rather than general national wealth or isolated indications of 
individual wealth. His methods are remarkable and original. In 
tracing the conditions of peasants and workers in France over 
the past, he makes frequent references to works of art. He also 
treats at great length, early in the work, of the importance of 
bread in the diet of the French peasants and workers who are 
naturally his chief subject of comment. Following a quotation 
of St. Vincent de Paul (pp. 63-64) describing the dearth of bread 
among peasants, who lived on a crude gruel of millet (mixed 
grain), the author turns to several paintings in the Louvre and 
elsewhere, comparing the varying degrees of poverty displayed 
by peasants shown in paintings. Some show shoes but very poor 
and ragged clothing; barefoot parents and children appear in 
others. 


The author also uses other sources to show the poor living 
conditions of the past. He quotes at length (pp. 165 ff.) from a 
schoolbook which describes the long days worked by child labor- 
ers in parts of France. In spite of this, he is not convinced that 
reduction in hours of work is a special blessing (pp. 168 ff.), 
particularly in countries like France which have not reached the 
living level of the United States. He does hope that the reduc- 
tion of hours among younger workers will pay long-range divi- 
dends in the opportunities for schooling, but he favors more 
vocational education rather than the more formal schooling still 
in stype in Europe. 


His general conclusions are optimistic. He sees a steady im- 
provement in living standards over the centuries, with the reser- 
vation that this improvement reaches different levels at a given 
time in various parts of the world. He refers again to works of 
art in his discussion of the former high cost of window glass in 
former centuries. In the concluding chapters he is very optimistic 
about the improvement (at least in the west), although he does 
not claim to have the solution to the causes of western leader- 
ship. He believes, in conclusion, that modern technology has con- 
tributed to the liberation of man, including individual man, with 
some reservations about moral and social progress. 


He finds, then, that modern civilization has worked for the 
good of mankind in the technological fields, but calls for some 
conservatism in elements ‘that belong to the moral and religious 
prudence.” A brief review cannot do justice to the wealth of 
domain” and should be “conserved, or modified only with great 
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sources and thought which the author has distilled in some two 
hundred pages of essential text. 
LAWRENCE SULLIVAN 


United Steelworkers of America 
Tarentum, Pennsylvania 


The Organizational Weapon: A Study of Bolshevik Strategy and 
Tactics. By Philip Selznick. Glencoe: The Free Press, 1960. 
Pp. xviii + 350. $6.00. 


From TVA ¢& the Grass Roots to Leadership in Administra- 
tion, Professor Selznick undoubtedly has made several landscapes 
in political sociology. The Organizational Weapon is one of such 
landmark. This book was originally published under the spon- 
sorship of the Rand Corporation, now being reprinted without 
alteration by the Free Press. It is the best piece of work in its 
analysis of the Communist operations ever undertaken by a soci- 
ologist. The author’s dual objectives are: (1) to analyze the use 
of organizational units as a means in gaining power; and (2) to 
have a better understanding of the Bolshevik strategy and tac- 
tics as they are described clearly by the title of this book. How- 
ever, in meeting the foregoing objectives, Selznick unavoidably 
made an additional contribution—his succinct analysis of the 
mass society, its structure and its behavior—in the theory of 
social organization. The author’s view is influenced by, and con- 
sistent with, writings of Robert McIver, Ortega Y Gasset, and 
William Kornhauser. 

To delineate strategy and tactics used in the general revolu- 
tionary quest of the Communist Party (Selznick calls it the 
Combat Party), the author made a careful scrutiny of the official 
declarations of the Party, government documents, writings of 
Leninists and Stalinists, commentaries of others, records of hear- 
ings, etc. The massive material used in the book and the skillful 
presentation within the general theoretical framework (sug- 
gested by the title—the weapon) have made this book one of the 
most valuable studies in the field. Professor Selznick points out, 
for example, that the immediate operational aim of the Combat 
Party is not so much to persuade the mass, but to seize control of 
the strategic units of the functioning political and social organs. 
The integrity of the Party is preserved by the isolation of its 
members from exposure to other ideological systems, as well as 
by the enforcement of strict disciplinary measures over the 
internal disputes with regard to the aims of the revolutionary 
party. 

From evidence abstracted from the various documents, the 
author summarizes four principles of the organizational strategy 
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(general outline in Chapter two—‘“The Vanguard and the 
Mass”). The first and most important of the strategic needs of 
organizational weapons is access—to develop ways and means 
of penetrating into target groups or key units of any institution. 
This is discussed and documented in Chapter Three, “The 
Strategy of Access.” Secondly, the strategy of neutralization 
aims to eliminate the competing power elites by whatever ex- 
pedient means. Details of this strategy as it is employed in many 
countries, coupled with the strategy of legitimacy (with its 
objectives to win support and acceptance) are discussed in 
Chapter Five, ‘Defensive Strategies.” Finally, the strategy of 
mobilization aims to consolidate the elites’ position by insuring a 
total adherence and involvement of its members. The concluding 
chapter ‘Problems of Counter Offense” discusses how the efforts 
of Communist Parties can be nullified through the denial of 
legitimacy and access; it may be viewed as a summary of rec- 
ommendations to citizens who are interested in such problems, or 
to government personnel who deal with subversive activities and 
security of the community. It also fulfills the needs of the sponsor 
of this study, the Rand Corporation. 
WILLIAM T. Liu 

University of Portland, Portland, Oregon 


Where Somebody Cares. By Mother M. Bernadette De Lourdes 
and the Staff of the Mary Manning Walsh Home for the Aged. 
New York: G. P. Putnam, 1956. Pp. 252. $5.00. 


“The senescent years, aptly described as the ‘twilight years,’ 
offer the best incentive for the cultivation of strong spiritual 
values, for now that many of the cares and problems of youth 
and middle age are past, more consideration can be directed 
toward this one last and all-important achievement.” Although 
the spiritual factors do not obtrude in this descriptive account 
of a program for the complete care of the aging, nevertheless 
the entire basic philosophy of love, out-going warmth, optimism, 
with maximum physical care for our older population must 
necessarily rest on a solid belief in the worthwhileness of the 
individual and in his ability to make a continued contribution to 
society despite the handicaps attendant on old age. Only intense 
Christianity could conceive and value the importance of physical- 
ly or mentally handicapped individuals in a context of such vital 
reality. 

The purpose of this book has been the supply of basic infor- 
mation on the operation of a home for the aged. The description 
tionalism or apparent exaggeration. 
is offered in a straight, matter-of-fact manner devoid of emo- 
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Strangely enough, the Chapter entitled “Spiritual Services” 
is the shortest of fifteen Chapters. If the book is written, as the 
Preface states, “to answer some of the requests that have come 
to us for general information on the organization and manage- 
ment of a residence for our older citizens,’ then it would seem 
that the basic philosophy motivating that system should have 
been given adequate coverage. 

Sr. M. DomINIc, R.G.S. 
Good Shepherd Home, Helena, Montana 


Images of Man: The Classic Tradition in Sociological Thinking. 
By C. Wright Mills. New York: George Braziller, Inc., 1960. 
Pp. 534. $7.50. 


Here is an exception, a cogently organized book of readings 
with an explicit rationale. The introductory essay by C. Wright 
Mills on “the classic tradition” in sociology is not only a personal 
justification for the selections included but a brilliant critique 
of the current state of sociological enterprise in a world of in- 
tellectual and moral crisis. After the stimulating prologue, the 
interlocuter retires from the scene and allows leading characters 
of Western sociological history to speak for themselves. 

The book is divided into three parts: (1) obstacles and ori- 
entations; (2) types and trends of society; and (3) the crisis 
of individuality. Part I focuses upon the problem of knowing in 
society and in science. It features selections by Lippmann, Spen- 
cer and Mannheim. Part II concentrates on basic problems and 
characteristics of Western society as analyzed by such intellec- 
tual elites as Marx and Engels, Weber, Veblen, Mosca, Michels, 
Pareto, Spencer and Schumpter. Part III highlights the crisis of 
individual man in complex, industrial society. This section fea- 
tures abstracts from the works of Thomas and Znaniecki, Sim- 
mel, Durkheim, Marx and Engels, and Mannheim. 

As forthrightly admitted, the selections reflect the classical 
models of Mills’ own craftsmanship. Class, power, bureaucracy, 
leadership, and capitalism are his chief problem interests; Marx 
and Weber are his chief interpreters. The professional reader 
can provide his own list of additions or substitutions to the roster 
of classical greats presented here. Such emendation would mani- 
fest as in Mills’ case, one’s intellectual background and theoreti- 
cal orientations. Although one may quarrel with Mills on signifi- 
cant omissions and may object to the rationale underlying the 
selection, one is impressed by the coherence of the whole and the 
thematic relevance of the specific selections. Th reviewer was 
particularly pleased with the selections employed to illuminate 
the problem of individuality in modern society. 
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The academic utility of the book is multiple. It can serve as 
a text in traditional courses in sociological theory if the com- 
petence of the instructor precludes reliance on textbook organi- 
zation. It is an excellent set of supplementary readings for a 
course in social structure. It is high-level sociological anthology 
appropriate for flexible graduate and professional use. 

The big issue raised in the introductory section cannot be ade- 
quately evaluated in a brief review. Should sociology concentrate 
on problems of great intellectual and moral significance as the 
classicists so vigorously pursued? Should it follow the direction 
of increasing methodological sophistication and precision, re- 
gardless of problem sifignificance? These are great issues in the 
sociological debate. Mills’ position is delineated in his recent 
work The Sociological Imagination (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1959). In a fundamental sense, Images of Man is 
documentary evidence supportive of his thesis. 

LAWRENCE L. BOURGEOIS 
Loyola University, New Orleans 18, La. 


The Ainu of Northern Japan. By Takakura Shinichiro. Trans- 
lated by John A. Harrison. Philadelphia: American Philo- 
sophical Society, April, 1960. Pp. 88. $2.00. Paper. (Transac- 
tions of the American Philosophical Society, New Series, 50, 
No. 4 (1960). 


Doctor Harrison’s smooth and lucid translation of the first 
208 pages and of the critical bibliography of Professor Taka- 
kura’s Ainu Seisaku Shi (1948), a major contribution to the 
cultural and political history of the Japanese North and the 
first major history of the Japanization of Hokkaido Island, makes 
this reliable and scholarly work available to the non-Japanese- 
speaking public for the first time. Historians, cultural anthro- 
pologists, and other social scientists interested in the North- 
east Asian area will find the work immensly valuable. 

About 2,000 years ago, the Yamato race, one of many immi- 
grant groups to the Japansese archipelago, began to subjugate 
surrounding peoples. Their career of conquest continued until 
they had finally united all of present-day Japan under their flag. 
Takakura relates a late chapter in this history of conquest, whose 
end came in 1807 with the assumption of direct control over the 
island of Hokkaido by the central Japanese government. 

Although it is still disputed, the present-day aborigines of 
Hokkaido, the Ainu, are almost certainly descended from a 
powerful people who in ancient times occupied the territories of 
northern Honshu and Hokkaido. This people, the Ezo, were noted 
for their martial prowess; however, in Hokkaido they had no 
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permanent organization beyond the village, usually a small unit 
containing from six to eleven houses. Besides this, their hunting 
and fishing culture was simple and semi-nomadic. Thus they 
were no match for the well-organized and culturally advanced 
Japanese traders, colonists, and military forces. The Ainu vil- 
lage was a collection of kinsfolk, the family system was patri- 
archal and the wife had low status. Polygamy and slavery were 
practised in some degree, and the religion seems to have empha- 
sized the veneration of ancestors, each family having its house- 
hold god. 
FRANCIS C. MADIGAN, S.J. 

Xavier University, Cagayan de Oro City, Philippines 


The Search for Values. By Russell Coleburt. New York: Sheed 
and Ward, 1960, pp. 135. $3.00. 


This small volume has two great merits: it is relevant to 
many diverse movements of thought, and it is half-way between 
a scholarly work and a popular report on what is happening. It 
is always difficult to cover many fields comprehensively and in 
a short space, and it is difficult to stand and dangerous to try 
to stand half-way between the scholar and the journalist. Mr. 
Coleburt succeeds rather well in both undertakings, and this re- 
viewer is convinced there is a place for the man who can achieve 
semi-scholarly, semi-popular resumes of issues in contemporary 
social philosophy. 

Coleburt is at his best on literary material that raises philo- 
sophical issues. He is quite at home with the dramatists. He un- 
derstands what the literary artist is suffering and what he is 
trying to do. Uncertainty is a mark of twentieth century art and 
literature. It is seemingly unimportant so long as one’s uncer- 
tainty can stay walled up in theory. But ideas have consequences. 
What we find in practice is a vague sense that something has 
been lost, and that after all, a fundamental reality and value do 
exist, if we could just catch a vision and be inspired again by it. 
Meantime we operate in a vacuum. We are suffering a flight 
from reality. 

In this impasse we hold to two rudders. Deep within our being 
we assume that something really is there and is worth-while for 
its own sake, a something that would therefore exactly fulfill 
the old idea of bonum honestum. Also we want sincerity. Cole- 
burt finds popular works full of the literal demand for sincerity: 
insincerity and the failure to choose are “the two deadly sins 
for the existentialist.” In and out of books, people want life, 
sincerity, and, if we may be as tautological as Coleburt is in his 
“for values” and “yearning for value” language, they want val- 
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ues. Of course they want to be and fully to be: at least that is 
what St. Augustine thinks and St. Thomas is happy to go one 
hundred per cent along with him. 

Coleburt’s weakness is in philosophical analysis, and though 
he has written an introduction to Western philosophy he does 
not seem to know that in a work on values philosophical analysis 
is necessary and that it would require a long and arduous prepa- 
ration. What is “value”? What sort of being is the value pattern 
or structure and what are its ingredients? What about grada- 
tions of value and types of value: do gradations or types have 
a rational foundation? If so, what is it? Do the great “pros” in 
theology and philosophy have any replies to these and kindred 
questions, and if so, what are their replies? Is this just a brand 
new problem? 

The author’s strong conviction that there is reality-stuff 
back of man’s value judgments is interesting. One would like to 
know what is at the root of the conviction. Speaking on moral 
values and to issues raised by philosophers, Coleburt says that 
“the faculty whereby we obtain much of this evidence and which 
helps us to sift it is the conscience.” This assertion appears to 
be a terrible confusion. 

LEO R. WARD 
Notre Dame, Indiana 


Mission et Droits de la Famille. Montreal: Secretariat des Se- 
maines Sociales du Canada, 1959. Pp. 266. $2.50. 


The thirty-sixth Semaine Sociale of French-speaking Canada 
is the fourth such conference to take the family as its theme. 
The compte rendu of the 1959 conference shows the concern of 
Church and social leaders for the dangers confronting the sta- 
bility and proper functioning of the family in the predominantly 
urbanized and industrialized region that Quebec now is. 

Presentation of the natural law foundation for the rights of 
the family is followed by papers dealing with the family’s rights 
to unity, to fecundity, to proper housing, to economic security 
and justice, to health, and to protection from immoral influences. 
Concern for the state’s role in implementing these rights does 
not minimize the role to be played by the initiative of family 
members. The functioning of the family is considered chiefly 
from two points of view: its vocation in society, and its mission 
in the Church. 

Not all the conferences here presented are of equal value; 
perhaps the best is that of Abbé Dion on economic security. Stu- 
dents of family wage principles will be indebted to him for bring- 
ing together in such competent fashion the various contribu- 
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tions of theorists in this field, and for making his own special 
contribution to the elucidation of this problem. 
MOTHER M. RoSANNA, O.S.U. 


Ursuline College, London, Ontario 


Guide For Living. By Maurice Quinlan, New York: Longmans, 
Greene & Co., 1960. Pp. 5+ 270. $4.50. 


The selected addresses and letters of Pius XII presented by 
Mr. Quinlan in his excellent volume entitled Guide For Living 
reveals in dramatic fashion the wide range of urgent problems 
which faced the Holy Father during his long pontificate. From 
the earliest years of the papacy it has been the custom of the 
Church to seek the solution or religious and moral doubts by 
proposing questions to the Holy Father. Usually this has been 
done by the Bishops; however, others—individuals and groups— 
send their petitions and “doubts” directly to the Pope. This 
direct approach had been employed most frequently during the 
administration of Pius XII. Consequently many of the selections 
offered by Mr. Quinlan are the result of these requests. 

Part One presents the views of Pius XII on conjugal rela- 
tions with emphasis on the proper use of the rhythm method; 
medico-moral problems, particularly an analysis of the moral 
frontier which limits the medical profession in its research and 
use of new methods and processes in the interest of the patient. 

War and Peace are the considered subjects in Part Two. Quo- 
tations from Pius XII range from his ideas on the Christian 
Will for Peace, Communism, Russia, China, Nuclear Warfare to 
the challenge of World Government. Unfortunately the author 
did not include Pius XII’s 1946 address to the World Jurists on 
the necessity of cooperating with international organizations 
and conferences for world peace. 

Part Three, entitled “The Church and Science,” analyzes the 
Pontiff’s opinions on technology, automation, space, television 
and astronomy. 

Economic relations, the individual and the state, as well as 
the role of the worker in modern society, are subjects covered in 
Part Four. 


Very few world leaders who addressed the General Assembly 
of the U.N. were practicing members of the Roman Catholic 
Faith. Consequently, very few Christian concepts were uttered 
from the General Assembly’s world rostrum. As a consequence 
people again ask “Has Christianity failed?” Part Five contains 
Pius XII’s answer to this question (pp. 245-270). 
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A Guide For Living presents a well balanced selection of the 
teaching of Pius XII. This volume is excellent required reading 
for senior high school and college students. Moreover, it is a 
worthy addition to Husslein’s Social Wellsprings and Father 
John Cronin’s Catholic Social Principles. 

WALTER L. WILLIGAN 


St. John’s University, Jamaica 32, New York 


The Swiss Press and Foreign Affairs in World War II. By Fred- 
erick H. Hartmann, Gainesville, Florida: University of Flor- 
ida: University of Florida Press, 1960. Social Science Mono- 
graph No. 5. Pp. 87. $2.00. 


In his brief but informative report, Hartmann analyzes the 
position taken by the Swiss press toward the events of World 
War II, tracing in considerable detail the kinds of formal and in- 
formal controls brought to bear upon it in the effort to assure 
that Nazi Germany not be provoked into a violation of Switzer- 
land’s neutrality. The monograph carefully discusses the his- 
torical development of that nation’s traditional neutrality and 
the role it plays as the keystone of Swiss diplomatic and defense 
policies. Changes in tone and extent of press coverage of World 
II are related to the course of military events, always as seen 
through the filter of the over-riding concern with preservation 
of that official neutral status. Hartmann’s study shows again 
the effectiveness of the direct and indirect controls and sanc- 
tions exploited by Nazi totalitarians, in that by calculated mani- 
pulation of the fears and prudent concerns of those responsible 
for Swiss policy it was possible to exercise what might be termed 
a remote “censorship” over the press of a foreign nation. 

GORDON C. ZAHN 


Loyola University, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Introductory Sociology. By Paul H. Landis. New York: The 
Ronald Press Company, 1958. Pp. iii+ 726. $6.50. 


Motivated by the conviction that “a genuine culture con- 
sciousness is the best foundation for tolerance and provides the 
most discerning perspective for world leadership, to which Amer- 
ica’s youth is challenged today as never before,” Dr. Landis de- 
votes the entire first section of his text, Introductory Sociology, 
to this concept (iii). Herein are treated the universal structural 
elements of culture and their functions, the ways in which cul- 
tural change is effected, resistance to cultural change, and the 
impact of culture upon personality. Part II deals with the struc- 
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ture of society and its functioning through a variety of formal 
and informal groups and processes. 


Landis states in his Preface that a special feature of this in- 
troductory sociology text is its emphasis on social structure 
which constitutes the subject matter of Part III. Consequently, 
in Part III Landis devotes one complete chapter to each of the 
following factors contributing to the status structure of our 
open-class society: sex, age, race, religion, and occupation. In 
addition, the class system with its opportunities for vertical mo- 
bility is contrasted with the rigidly structured caste system. 
The formation of the “social self” via socializing experiences of 
a liberating and/or frustrating character—the function of social 
control—is discussed in Parts IV and V, together with a consider- 
ation of social revolt and social change and their relation to 
social disorganization. 


Chapter 31 on social policy regarding crime and delinquency, 
public health, education, and the welfare of underprivileged 
groups incorporates Landis’ view that while ‘‘the research sci- 
entist (sociologist) is not a planner... again and again his find- 
ings challenge the status quo and call for social action” (p. 550). 
Girded with the tools of a conceptual framework, the student is 
directed by Landis in the final chapters of his text (Chapters 
32-38) through an analysis of each of the major social institu- 
tions. It is the reviewer’s opinion that the introductory chapter 
concerning the role of the sociologist and Chapter 31 on social 
planning and policies constitute a unit with Chapters 39 and 40 
treating of health and welfare institutions and science and tech- 
nology, respectively, which follow the discussion of the major 
social istitutions. Therefore, they might have been consolidated 
and used to better advantage as a conclusion to the text. As it is, 
these chapters which seem so closely related to one another are 
dispersed and there is no conclusion as such to the text. 

Aside from this small complaint, I would rate Landis’ Intro- 
ductory Sociology as one of the most fascinating and well-con- 
structed texts in the field. It is not only replete with descriptive 
material, but acquaints the beginning sociology student with 
many prominent names in the field, indicating their areas of 
research and best-known theories. Other assets of the text in 
the reviewer’s judgment are the summary statements, discussion 
and review questions, sourcebook and selected reading refer- 
ences at the end of each chapter, the film lists for each of the 
text’s six sections, and the frequent use of pictorial and graphic 
materials. 

Mary Jo HUTH 
Saint Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Indiana 
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The Family in Perspective. By William F. Kenkel. New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1960. Pp. xiv + 645. $6.00. 


Objectivity: This phase of research is currently receiving 
great stress. And our author agrees by emphasizing both the 
necessity and the difficulties. Then he proves his point by uncon- 
sciously demonstrating his own bias. 


This study employs a four-fold approach: first, the family 
in time and space; second, an institutional analysis of the Amer- 
ican family; third, the dynamics of family interaction; and 
fourth, a psychoanalytic study of the family. 


The author demonstrates how difficult it is to be objective 
in Part I when he discusses the Russian family and the family 
in the Israeli Kibbutz. In these instances he goes beyond a sim- 
ple presentation of the facts and attempts to justify the prac- 
tices he finds. His efforts notwithstanding, these groups scarcely 
fit the author’s own definition of a family let alone the generally 
accepted ones. Another great defect is the omission of any ex- 
ample or mention of family life during the first fifteen centuries 
of Christianity. The author might contend that he only chose 
families that suited his over-all purpose, but since the basic 
foundation of Western Culture has its roots in this period this 
glaring gap seems inexcusable. This omission robs his exposi- 
tion of the American Colonial family of all real meaning since 
its foundation was Christian. 


In Part II the author employs several studies in analyzing 
current sexual behavior among Americans, but the fundamental 
data is from the Kinsey Reports. The author ackonwledges the 
serious defects in these studies but claims they are the best 
available. However, since conclusions about the present crisis 
in American sexual life are only as valid as the data on which 
they are based, doubt is thereby cast on this whole discussion. 


Part III is a fine presentation of the inter-relations between 
family members and the tasks that challenge them at each stage 
of the life cycle. 


The last section is based on a completely Freudian interpreta- 
tion of human development. Today most educated people are 
familiar with the fundamental concepts of Freud so these pages 
are not too valuable for enlightening the reader. Moreover, since 
millions do not accept Freud’s doctrine of human nature and 
theory on the development of personality (a fact the author 
seems unaware of), they would judge this part of the book val- 
ueless. 

COSMAS GIRARD, O.F.M. 
St. Bonaventure University, St. Bonaventure, New York 
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The Minnesota Community: Country and Town in Transition. By 
Lowry Nelson. Minneapolis: The University of Minnesota 
Press, 1960. Pp. vii+ 175. $4.25. 


Vast research experience during his twenty-one years at the 
University of Minnesota has made Lowry Nelson uniquely able 
to write comprehensively about the people of that state. By tak- 
ing the state as a social unit, he can indicate trends and give 
measurements of social change that are more meaningful than 
those based on a local community study and more manageable 
than those on a national level. This small book is packed with 
well-organized and relevant data about social processes in Min- 
nesota. The focus is on farm and small town people but in the 
context of that pervasive urbanization which is making a sort 
of suburbanite of many rural people. 

Professor Nelson describes the land, the settlers, the chang- 
ing ethnic relations, the rising level of expectations. A wilderness 
100 years ago, and predominantly rural until about 1940 when 
50% were urban, Minnesota is now in rapid transition, becoming 
increasingly urban and industrial. In the light of these changing 
rural-urban relationships, this book examines material stand- 
ards of rural living, attitudes toward education, effectiveness 
of local government units, religious affiliation and practice, and 
several other facets of social life. Numerous summaries of in- 
dividual research studies are woven into a readable and mean- 
ingful context of social change. 


In this brief review it would be misleading to quibble about 
minor points. The style of the book is scholarly, the content is 
substantial, the analysis of the data is systematic and penetrat- 
ing. 

SYLVESTER P. THEISEN 
University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Indiana 


A Basic Course in Sociological Statistics. By Morris Zelditch, Jr. 
New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1959. Pp. xiii+370. $6.50. 


It is high time that such a book appear. Its value lies not so 
much in the many examples drawn from sociological literature, 
nor in the work assignments so meticulously drawn up (an ab- 
solute must for the beginning student) but in the detailed dis- 
cussion of when and when not to use certain techniques, measures 
or formulae in the presentation and analysis of data. To be sure 
this information has been available but never before in a really 
basic and introductory text. Not only is it becoming more and 
more important for the sociologist to know something about 
statistics, it is imperative that he use and interpret them cor- 
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rectly. This training should not be left to chance nor deferred till 
the student advances to graduate work. It rightfully belongs at 
the beginning of his exposure to the field and this text is 
organized to do just that. 

Inevitably this approach presents problems. An adequate and 
comprehensive explanation is not always possible without in- 
volvement in higher mathematics, but Dr. Zelditch succeeds 
remarkably well in presenting clearly and simply the assump- 
tions underlying the application of models. This does not preclude 
the fact that some statements in the text need clarification. That 
is the role of the instructor. 


It is unfortunate that discussion of sampling is relegated 
to the final chapters when actually the term itself as well as 
related subjects are introduced earlier. The same may be said 
about the discussion of some of the assumptions underlying the 
use of the Product-Moment correlation coefficient. It is true that 
one can not write a whole book in a first chapter, but sometimes 
reorganization and repetition can solve the problem. 

Chapter eight which discusses the interpretation and specifi- 
cation of relationships between attributes or variables and the 
control of confounding factors is an especially welcomed addition 
to the usual basic text. This and its many other qualities raise 
this one far above the run-of-the-mill textbook for sociology 
majors. 

RAYMOND H. POTVIN 
Catholic University, Washington 17, D. C. 


Understanding Juvenile Delinquency. By Lee R. Steiner, Phil- 
adelphia: Chilton Co., 1960. Pp. vi+199. $3.95. 


Despite the title, Undersianding Juvenile Delinquency, this 
work is devoted primarily to an attempt to show that there is 
very little understanding of juvenile delinquency today on the 
part of judges, psychiatrists, psychologists, social workers, etc. 
This is not an academic work, there being no serious attempt 
to assess theory and research in the field, but is rather directed 
to the parent or casual reader. 


Miss Steiner believes that the psychological professions have 
not reached the juvenile delinquents, who are creative, because 
the professionals themselves are not creative. “They can merely 
offer themselves as models—and that self is often very dull” 
(p. 194). In order not to be dull herself, Mrs. Steiner fills most 
of her book with lengthy accounts of her experiences in pre- 
senting radio programs on the subject, attending juvenile court 
sessions and reading the New York Daily News. 
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In the final chapters she states that the field of juvenile 
delinquency is a “puff of smoke’”’ in respect to validated data on 
which to proceed. “Since then,” she concludes, “we cannot be 
scientific on the subject, let’s be practical” (p. 191). Her practical 
recommendations are that parents in low income neighborhoods 
be placed on school boards in order to steer the curricula away 
from book learning which is so difficult for so many children 
to absorb, and to make juvenile court judges responsible to a 
jury of parents who live in the same neighborhood as the delin- 
quents and who, therefore, unlike the judge, really know life. 


PAUL J. REISS 
Marquette University, Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 


Tropical Childhood. By David Landy. Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1959. Pp. xi+ 291. $6.00. 


The Caribbean area has always been important and it is 
pleasing to note that some good studies are emerging from that 
area, which not only make vital contributions to social anthro- 
pology, but also to the cross-displinary collateral field of area 
studies. There have not been too many significant studies about 
the island of Puerto Rico, although a few of these have become 
essential reading for an understanding of the island with af- 
filiation to the United States. 

Dr. Landy’s work shows good ethnological methodology, 
the use of a comparative technique, and considerable feeling 
for the people of the village where he did his field work. The 
name of the village is distinguished, but since this reviewer lived 
in this portion of the island in just such a village for almost two 
years, before common-wealth status, there is certainly a ring 
of genuineness as well as scholarship. 


But those who study Puerto Rico soon come to terms with 
the question of religion, since the island is nominally and cul- 
turally Catholic, with a considerable body of practicing Protes- 
tants. If one is concerned, along with that factor, about the 
question of population and population control, there would of 
course be some approaches and interpretations which also reflect 
a growing body of opinion among certain social scientists who 
either live in Puerto Rico or who do field work there. To be the 
devil’s advocate, the reviewer realizes that some of the clergy 
not only might conceivably make some rash warnings about 
Bible reading. but might also reflect a sort of fertility cult. 
Indeed, one recalls a very intelligent native priest who once 
said that he was not permitted to discuss the rhythm method 
with his church members. However, it is not necessary to 
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enter into some sort of debate regarding the question. Many 
good minds have felt that birth control might mitigate but not 
solve all problems. 

As for some occasional and possible errors: the author states 
that “At both Catholic and Protestant services the most frequent 
church-goers, as in most Western societies, are women and 
children” (p. 44). This may be true of some Puerto Rican 
churches, but not entirely the case for Western society in general. 
One need only attend Mass in our urban churches, or early Mass 
in Mexico City, or a Sunday Mass in Paris, if one wishes to see 
that rather large numbers of men attend Mass and in the bigger 
centers also receive Communion. 

Then, there is the footnote: “This was in 1952, just before 
the Pope issued a decree against the rhythm method except 
in cases of illness” (p. 91). To my knowledge, if the 1952 decree 
refers to the Letter or Address to Midwives, while illness, to 
be sure, is listed as one reason for utilizing the rhythm, there 
were several ‘indications’, including economic reasons, and the 
spacing of children for good cause. I do not know of any state- 
ment which limits the rhythm to illness. If so, many of us have 
been misled 

No student of the area or the island can afford to miss this 
study with its valuable psychological insights, and we are grate- 
ful to Dr. Landy, his wife, and native-taught daughter for some 
of these. 

ALLEN SPITZER 
Saint Louis University, St. Louis 3, Missouri 


Morality and the Homosexual. By Michael J. Buckley, D. D. 
Westminister, Md.: Newman Press, 1960. Pp. xxv + 214. $3.50. 


News that two highly placed inverts from the State Depart- 
ment had slipped behind the Iron Curtain with what may be the 
makings of World War III writes in red the growing problem of 
homosexuality in our country. It reminds us too of how little 
we are doing practically to meet the difficulty. This book with 
its preface by Archbishop John C. Heenan, of Liverpool, is in- 
tended to aid confessors and spiritual directors in dealing with 
the problem, confining its attention, however, to the male homo- 
sexual. 

Dr. Buckley does little citing of psychiatric literature but does 
give us a number of helpful conclusions. There is little evidence, 
he says, of a genetic or hormonal foundation for homosexuality. 
The condition seems largely the consequence of abnormal home 
training plus either seduction or too prolonged sexual segrega- 
tion, often the consequence of military service. The abnormal 
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home training has reference largely to a home broken by un- 
happiness or divorce. Only home life furnishing the children 
secure and loving association with a (masculine) father and a 
(feminine) mother offers the children representatives of their 
sex with whom they can safely identify. Increasing divorce and 
the drive towards masculinity on the part of the American 
woman much intensifies the problem. 


For the confirmed and practicing homosexual who feels only 
a revulsion from woman, there seems little hope of a conversion 
to heterosexuality. But the aid of religiously directed psychiatry, 
added to intense religious effort, sacramental living, and under- 
standing confessional practice can bring even such a person to 
chaste celibacy. The really promising treatment is rather pre- 
ventive. Some youthful homosexual episodes need not be at all 
determining. But then there must be skillful guidance to active 
normalcy, with avoidance of self-pity and the feeling of “not 
belonging.” This volume gives many hints as to how these happy 
results can be attained. 

JOHN E. CooGANn, S.J. 


Vest Baden College, West Baden Springs, Indiana 


Social Problems in America. By Harry C. Bredemeier and Toby 
Jackson. New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1960. Pp. 
xvi+510. $6.75. 


“The function of this book,” as found on the book jacket, 
“is to give the reader an empathic understanding of the genesis 
of social problems while at the same time providing him with an 
intellectual understanding of the institutional sources of the 
problems.” To achieve the above, a creative approach to social 
problems is presented. The work is composed of selected readings 
of both academic and popular authors which portray drama- 
tically the costs and casualties of an acquisitive society. The 
pursuit of success as the ethos of American culture and the 
diverse responses to frustration and limited success are illus- 
trated by such selections as those of Richard Wright, Harvey 
Zorbaugh, Ruth Benedict and William H. Whyte. Defeat in terms 
of acceptance and refusal to accept it and the resulting multi- 
form responses constitute the remainder and major part of this 
collection of readings. Appropriate textual materials links to- 
gether selections which might not ordinarily be found in the 
same classification. 


While the array of problems considered seems too great for 
a one-semester course, this book might serve as a useful text 
for a senior seminar. The social pathologies traditionally con- 
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sidered in a problems course are explored as well as the more 
subtle ills of communism, materialism, political corruption, and 
competition. Under “A search for new meanings,” for example, 
is found Whittaker Chambers’ explanation of the attraction of 
Communism because” ... many converts to Communism are 
attracted to it because they consider it an alternative to a 
materialistic society—(p. 452).”” While a few of the selections 
are not up to the high standard set, I would say the book chal- 
lenges the reader to analyze society instead of accumulating 
factual information about it. 


SISTER JOHN MARGARET, C.S.J. 
Mount St. Mary’s College, Los Angeles 49, California 


Assessment of Human Motives. Edited by Gardner Lindzey. New 
York: Rinehart and Co., Inc., 1958. Pp. viii+ 273. $5.00. 


How altogether true it is that no one is able to make a valid 
judgment of human activity without a knowledge of the Doc- 
trine of Original Sin and of Grace! The present work is no 
exception. This collection of nine articles describes contemporary 
thought and techniques of investigation in one of the most active 
fields of psychological research. We are treated here to an 
exposition of the important new ideas on the formulation of hu- 
man personality, factors in human motivation, data-acquiring 
methods, and standards for evaluating the data. 

This book provides some interesting material and offers much 
for discussion. Several of the contributors seem to have consider- 
able difficulty in enunciating and comprehending certain Scholas- 
tic axioms, it is true, but this is in a way to be expected of men 
in their position. Professor Lindzey sets the whole matter in its 
proper frame of reference in his introductory essay, which is 
by far the best part of the book. The other essays vary greatly 
one from the other in clarity of thought, and each one of them 
would have greatly benefited from a good understanding of 
Scholastic teaching. And without the correcting effect of the 
Doctrine of Original Sin and of Grace they flounder about in 
attempts to explain what without those doctrines is really un- 
explainable. 

“Assessment of Human Motives” will bring us the latest 
thought in its field. It will not, however, give us much helpful 
information to guide us in evaluating human motivation—be- 
cause it has not taken into consideration the whole complex of 
human nature. 


CHARLES J. FABING 
Cambridge 39, Massachusetts 
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How Cities Grew. By Jean Comhaire and Werner J. Cahnman. 
Madison: The Florham Park Press, Inc., 1959. Pp. xiv+ 141. 
$3.75. 


Over three hundred and fifty cities are mentioned in How 
Cities Grew and about seventy of the most important ones are 
given a brief, concise treatment. The rather disconcerting way 
in which both authors introduce in one paragraph several cities 
apparently unrelated as to time or location actually indicates 
the thorough grasp they have on the development of cities and 
shows the progress in growth, the advancement in government, 
and the great importance of location in making a city permanent 
and lasting. 

Part I, written by Cahnman, deals briefly with the signifi- 
cance of urban history, the typology, social stratification and 
ecology of cities. Part II, by Comhaire, discusses ancient cities 
from the Fertile Crescent of Mesopotamia to the cities of the 
three continents bordering the Mediterranean to the medieval 
and modern western cities as well as the eastern cities of im- 
portance in China, India, Japan and Indian America. The study 
stops about 1815. 

How Cities Grew should be a valuable addition in the study 
of Urban Sociology as well as in History of Social Thought, and 
the extensive list of recommended readings furnishes a handy 
reference if additional material is desired on particular cities 
or periods of history. 

SISTER M. ELOISE JOHANNES, C.S.J. 
Marymount College, Salina, Kansas 


Austrian Catholics and the First Republic, Democracy, Capital- 
ism, and the Social Order, 1918-19384. By Alfred Diamant. 
New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1960. Pp. xiii+ 325. 
$6.50. 


Professor Diamant’s analysis of the brief history of the first 
Austrian Republic deserves the respectful attention of every 
Catholic social scientist. Traditional emphases and moral in- 
terpretations dominating the social thought and attitudes of 
Austrian Catholic Intellectuals and political leadership are shown 
to have doomed the democratic experiment from its very 
beginning and ultimately led to the establishment of the corpora- 
tive order in 1934. The argument is generally persuasive, 
supported as it is by an extensive familiarity with the literature 
presenting (and contesting) the various Catholic critiques and 
analyses of “the social problem.” His summaries of the ‘“Solid- 
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arist” and “Romantic” approaches to questions concerning 
democracy and capitalism are particularly enlightening. Perhaps 
the greatest service performed by this book is the sharp light 
it casts upon what may be—as the author suggests— a central 
weakness of traditional Catholic thought, an ability to conceive 
of a genuine state-society dichotomy. 

Two mild objections may be raised, both bearing upon what 
may be viewed as the author’s preference, or even commitment. 
This reviewer was impressed at times by a clear tendency to 
deride the fundamental bases of the Sozial Reform group when 
comparisons or contrasts between it and the Sozial Politik theo- 
rists. This reaction, however, might arise from a latent pre- 
ference on the reviewer’s part for the more thoroughgoing 
rejection of the prevailing secular socio-political order repre- 
sented by the former. The second criticism involves a matter of 
style: the author is quite given to explanations of political acts 
or writings of Austrian Catholic leaders in terms of imputed, 
and not always admirable, motivations. To reduce Austrian 
Catholic criticisms of democracy to “simply manifestations of 
impatience with a political system which prevented Catholics 
from silencing their enemies at will’ is, I feel, a conclusion not 
altogether justified by this excellent general analysis. 

GORDON C. ZAHN 


Loyola University, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Gods and Men. The Origins of Western Culture. By Henry Bam- 
ford Parkes. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1959. Pp. xii+ 489. 
$7.50. 


As an attempt to re-evaluate the Judaeo-Hellenic origins of 
our cultural heritage, stressing those cultural creations that 
still have power to shape our thinking and stir our emotions, 
this is a definite contribution to contemporary historical inter- 
pretations. The author believes that ‘the main factors in the 
political and economic development of any society are its general 
view of life and system of values, that these are reflected in its 
philosophy, literature, and art, and hence that philosophy, litera- 
ture, and art are prime materials for the understanding of the 
past” (p.v.). This is definitely “the Sociology of Knowledge” 
approach. Yet, strangely enough Parkes does not note in his 
bibliography (pp. 480-489) the existence of such important 
works dealing with this field as Joachim Wach, Sociology of 
Religion and Types of Religious Experience, Christian and Non- 
Christian (University of Chicago Press, 1944, 1951) or Max 
Weber, Ancient Judaism (Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1952). 
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In short, then, the work has plenty of meat on the drumstick of 
history but could be much better if the author could be more 
acquainted with historical sociology. 

JOSEPH S. ROUCEK 


University of Bridgeport, Bridgeport, Conn. 


I Looked for God’s Absence. By Irenaeus Rosier, O. Carm. New 
York: Sheed and Ward, 1960. Pp. vi+ 231. $3.95. 


What moved the young Carmelite-social pschologist, whose 
diary of six months in French mines is covered by this title, to 
undertake these researches is obviously a complex of factors. 
(It is the only one of several such reports of his to be translated 
into English.) He says himself: 


It was not only the motive of sociological research that 
impelled me . . . For myself, the scientific urge was not 
even the strongest one. I love life and I love people, and 
it is my right to join with them so long as higher obliga- 
tions don’t prevent me (p. 3). 


On the other hand, the shrewd and systematic observations, the 
precise and incisive reporting of them clearly reveal the scientist. 
The evident desire of a compassionate and pastoral heart to find 
God and a belief in Him present in the hardened and discouraged, 
the bitter and resigned, the oppressed and miserable miners mark 
this unmistakably as the work of a priest. 

In spite of Father Rosier’s careful reporting and of his 
evident intention to deliver an objective interpretation of the 
depressing statistics on religious practice among French workers, 
one cannot help feeling after reading the book that it would have 
been more accurately entitled J] Looked for God’s Presence. There 
was little doubt in his mind when he planned his work in France 
that we would find at least a vestigial faith among these simple 
men. 


His sometimes earthy and intimate, always profoundly res- 
pectful discourses with the workers reveal among them an in- 
feriority complex which is associated with their evaluation of 
themselves as “only workers.” They think that management, the 
Church, and perhaps even the Communists share this evaluation 
of them. He concludes that they judge the Church to be least of 
all aware of and in contact with and concerned about the circum- 
stances o ftheir lives and their weary submission to the futility 
and meaninglessness of it all. 

Father Rosier hopes that this need to discover meaning in 
existence may evoke in the practice of the Church a new “au- 
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thenticity,” a shedding of non-essential formalism. His hetero- 
geneous method makes it impossible to test o rverify his 
conclusion, or to predict the outcome of his hope; but he sug- 
gests a number of hypotheses that American social scientists 
and clergymen might profitably examine. 


SISTER MARY WILLIAM, I.H.M. 
Immaculuate Heart College, Los Angeles 27, California 


Exploring the Ways of Mankind. By Walter Goldschmidt. New 
York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1960. Pp. xviii+ 700. 
$6.50. 


Originally published as a book of readings to accompany a 
series of radio programs illustrating thirteen anthropological 
themes these eighty six essays (including introductory state- 
ments) cover the whole range from small simply organized 
communities to the most advanced industrialized societies. The 
thirteen basic cultural anthropological concepts are: culture, 
language, technology, education, family life, organization of 
social systems, groups, status and role, authority, values, reli- 
gion, ethics, and art. 

Leaving aside question marks that might be hung over some 
of the editor’s selections as well as the uneveness that usually 
characterizes compendia of this type, the introductory essays 
will be criticized by many. Goldschmidt’s concluding essay, for 
instance, exhibits about the most ridicuolous version of cul- 
tural relativism I have come across: 


Cultural relativism asserts that each culture must be 
valued in its own terms: does it satisfy the people them- 
selves? If they are cannibals, what satisfactions does 
eating human flesh supply in terms of native values? 
... the evaluation of infanticide in the Arctic or the eat- 
ing of grubs by the Arunta cannot be judged by the love 
we feel toward our children or by our culinary predilec- 
tions. For this is a judgement of good versus bad, and 
the good is defined in terms of the conditioning that each 
of us has had, in terms of our own cultural values. 


According to Goldschmidt, the one entirely culture-free stand- 
ard of judgement is survival value. ‘The evaluation of cultural 
behavior must be made in relation to its viability . . . (its) 
adequacy for continued existence.” In the light of this principle 
“Eskimo infanticide is a necessary institution to protect the 
group, for the proportion of infants to adults in each social unit 
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cannot rise too high.”’ Applying this standard of practical moral- 
ity, much of man’s inhumanity to his fellow-humans in the past, 
present, or anxiously awaited future, could be justified. It is 
too bad that this fine and large collection of valuable readings 
is marred by such and other objectionable distortions. 


SYLVESTER A. SIEBER, 8.V.D. 
Loyola University, Chicago 11, IIl. 


Selected Papers from the American Anthropologist 1888-1920. 
Edited by Frederica de Laguna. Evanston, Illinois: Row, 
Peterson and Co., 1960. Pp. x +930. $8.00. 


Since the appearance of the first issue of the American An- 
thropologist in January 1888 by the Anthropological Society of 
Washington, D.C. the journal has been the leading publication 
medium in the field in America. Since the mushrooming growth 
of this science, however, took place during the last forty years, 
the first twenty two volumes are not found on the shelves of too 
many libraries. Dr. de Laguna has done a great service by pub- 
lishing in one volume forty eight selections from these early 
writings. 

The selections are grouped under the following seven general 
headings: The Development of Anthropology, American Indian 
Origins, American Archaeology, Physical Anthropology, Lan- 
guage, Ethnography, Method and Theory of Ethnology. The 
editor has written brief introductions to each section. 


Perhaps the most valuable offering in the book is an open- 
ing ninety page essay by A. Irving Hallowell entitled ‘The Be- 
ginnings of Anthropology in America.” It is probably the most 
concise yet most interesting history of the early years of An- 
thropology in this country that has ever been written. This alone 
is “must” reading for anyone entering the field of Anthropology. 
Just as valuable is the twenty eight page “Selected Bibliography 
on the History of Anthropology in America.” The list includes 
data on some fifty memorial and/or anniversary volumes of 
prominent American Anthropologists. All the articles (many of 
them classics today) have been reproduced from the originals 
with all their illustrations, maps, pictures, etc. More than just 
a book of readings this treasure-trove of our great American 
Anthropological heritage should be on the shelves of every en- 
lightened library in the U.S.A. 


SYLVESTER A. SIEBER, S.V.D. 
Loyola University, Chicago 11, Ill. 
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The Rites of Passage. By Arnold van Gennep. Translated by 
Monika B. Vizedon and Gabrielle L. Caffee. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1960. Pp. xxvi+198. $4.50. 


As Heraclitus observed many years ago “all things are in 
a state of flux,” for both mankind and all nature seem to be end- 
lessly passing from one stage or condition to another. As is well 
known, people on the less sophisticated levels of culture almost 
invariably mark every transition in human life by a rite or 
ceremony. Over fifty years ago van Gennep attempted in his 
Les rites de passage to give a systematic analysis of the cere- 
monies accompanying an individual’s “life crises.” Although he 
calculated that one and the same rite could be classified in six- 
teen different ways, he claimed that when all the activities that 
accompany these ceremonies are examined as to order and con- 
tent they can be divided into three major phases: separation, 
transition, and incorporation. Much of van Gennep’s book is 
given over to the defense of this scheme. Thus he considers 
puberty rites to be mainly rites of separation from an asexual 
world which are then followed by rites of incorporation into a 
sexual world. 


There can be no doubt that van Gennep’s scheme is of some 
help in clarifying and systematizing the mass of data in this 
area of human activity that had accumulated already in his 
time. It is also interesting to look back at the concept of “re- 
ciprocity” in ritual exchanges that he correctly analyzed and 
to see how later, both the Malinowski as well as the Radcliffe- 
Brown (functionalist) schools of social anthropology, developed 
this idea much further. Learning theory, deviancy, theories of 
change, and of course, symbolism, and many other matters of 
psycho-sociological interest in the behavioral sciences today 
were anticipated by van Gennep. 

The influence of Comte and the positivistic intellectual cli- 
mate in which he wrote and also the then still current evolution- 
istic theories have done much the mar the work of van Gennep. 
Many anthropologitys of his time (among them Andrew Lang 
and Wilhelm Schmidt) attacked his confused ideas with regard 
to religion and magic. He divided religion into the dynamic and 
the animistic: 


By dynamism is to be understood the impersonal theory 
of mana; by animism, the personalistic theory, whether 
the power personified be a single or a multiple being, ani- 
mal or plant (e.g. a totem), anthropomorphic or amor- 
phous (e.g. God). These theories constitute religion, 
whose techniques (ceremonies, rites, services) I call 
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magic. Since the practice and the theory are inseparable 
—the theory without the practice becoming metaphysics, 
and the practice on the basis of a different theory becom- 
ing science—the term I will at all times use is the adjec- 
tive magico-religious. (p. 13). 


Animism comes in four varieties, magic in six. Even van 
Gennep himself gets all confused when he attempts to apply 
this classification to the examples he discusses. He was correct 
in assessing many rites as translating the initiates from a pro- 
fane to a sacred state. By the same token, however, he failed 
to recognize that some rites of passage are not religious at all. 
As Andrew Lang pointed out (Anthropos IV 1910 p. 825) “many 
persons in modern society, even persons wholly destitute of 
religion, invent rites by themselves.” Many people concoct and 
regularly repeat all kinds of strange things “just for luck,” who 
would be at an utter loss to explain why they thought them lucky. 
They surely would not call these rites “dynamist, contagious, 
and indirect,” as van Gennep does. 


The secularization of modern urban society gives evidence 
of a great decline in sacred ceremonialism. Since the need for 
some observable ritualization of a human being’s transition 
from one status to another has not lessened, man being the 
symbolizing agent that he is, man’s ritual behavior and its con- 
sequence for life-cycle crises in a modern setting would be an 
excellent field of research. Despite its many deficinecies, perhaps 
the English translation of van Gennep’s classic Les rites de pas- 
sage might perhaps stir up some scientific interest in this mat- 
ter among the social scientists. If it does, the book will have 
served a good purpose. 

SYLVESTER A. SIEBER, S.V.D. 
Loyola University, Chicago 11, Iil. 


Learning Theory and the Symbolic Processes. By O. Hobart 
Mowrer. New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1960. Pp. xi+ 473. 
$6.95. 


Few developments in the behavioral sciences have been so 
striking and significant as those pertaining to the symbolic 
processes. Clearly primitive behaviorism has undergone sharp 
changes in its “contentless” learning process theory when you 
have such first rank scientists as Mowrer attempting to parallel 
or incorporate the many influences of technical philosophy, cy- 
bernetics, etc. in his scheme. This volume is frankly experi- 
mental and exploratory. After giving a resumé of its companion 
work, Learning Theory and Behavior (reviewed in the Fall, 
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1960 issue of The American Catholic Sociological Review), the 
author immerses the reader in such progressive areas as latent 
learning and the concept of mediation, language and learning 
(signs and sentences), imagery, thought, learning theory in the 
model of cybernetics, consciousness, and causality-probability- 
statistics and social learning. The very terms suggest the stimu- 
lating and tentative character of this probing on the frontiers 
of learning theory. 


Volumes such as this are horror-producing for textbook writ- 
ers, but Curtis still appears to be on sound ground in his evalua- 
tion of the two-factor learning theory here (in his Social Psy- 
chology, pp. 189-192). Yet the great weight given by Mowrer in 
this book to mediation, language and especially imagery, makes 
most criticisms incomplete up to this point. The author’s reason- 
ing that emotions of fear, hate, etc., unite the different neural 
systems in learning still seems to require more conclusive evi- 
dence. A crucial point refers to clarification of terms, e.g. ‘“pun- 
ishment,” “decrement and increment,” “generalize.” It is ad- 
mitted that some misleading terms have become standard, but 
there is the latent suspicion that the use of some terms does 
more than color the interpretations. This is not to deny that the 
actual and suggested animal studies have suasive power, but is it 
adequate to say that “sensory generalization seems to occur on 
the basis of some largely innate mechanism; “concept forma- 
tion,”’ by contrast, is harder to come by, takes more “gray mat- 
ter’ (p. 241) ? It is Mowrer’s position that generalization and 
classification, which are involved in concept formation, depend 
not so much on the properties of the objects themselves as upon 
the symbols applied to them, e.g. “the subject applies certain 
verbal terms to the... (objects perceived) and then makes the 
classification on the basis of their similarity” (ibid.). Although 
this may preserve a certain objectivity in explaining the process, 
it seems to place an excessive burden on the function of lan- 
guage and also tends to leave the activity of the conceiving sub- 
ject at least partly unexplained. 


Without apologies the author points out that the very meth- 
ods of research and analysis which radical Behaviorism intro- 
duced are now leading back to the concepts and principles which 
Behaviorism was designed to ignore or even destroy. Thus, for 
example, one of the key concepts here woven into the “revised 
two factor learning” theory is Titchner’s notion of “image.” 
Images are considered conditioned sensations, perceptions of 
objects not present, and as such they are given an important 
part—the cognitive or representational part—of the meanings 
which words characteristically come to possess. This constitutes 
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but one manifestation of the author’s open movement toward 
unification of learning theory. Even psychoanalysis and inter- 
personal theory are introduced as in many ways consonant with 
this integrative exploration of learning and the symbolic proc- 
esses. Conscience, guilt and mental illness are also definable in 
terms of the present theory. 

In a brief and somewhat disconcerting concluding comment 
the author discusses the problem of death, Thomas Aquinas’ view 
of man’s existential condition, Tillich, God, and Freud’s implaca- 
ble denial of validity to religion. The cryptic conclusion seems 
to be that man must have a tentative faith in his ability to ex- 
plain the numerous paradoxes of life according to scientific 
principles. The connection of this small section to the subject 
matter of an empirically oriented final chapter on Social Learn- 
ing and Personality appears to be just as anomalous as the con- 
nection of chapters 8 and 9 (Learning, Causality, Probability 
and Statistics) to the preceeding sections. Perhaps it is not “in 
spite of,” but rather “because of” these disconnections that this 
volume of frankly exploratory analyses can be heartily recom- 
mended to social scientists concerned about the psychological 
grounding for the scientific study of groups. 

DONALD N. BARRETT 
University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Indiana 


The Contemporary World: The Social Sciences in Historical 
Perspective. By Thomas Neville Bonner, Duane W. Hill and 
George L. Wilber. Englewood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1960. 
Pp. xiv + 594. $7.95. 


Written from their considerable knowledge and experience 
in the field of the social sciences, the authors express their con- 
viction that the social sciences can be made most significant 
when they are organized around central themes which cut across 
the boundaries of academic disciplines with attention to some of 
the dynamic forces responsible for surface tensions and prob- 
lems. According to the authors, the epic of man is a narrative 
of dramatic change. It has been a history of material and physi- 
cal progress as well as spiritual and moral challenge. 

In the opinion of the writers, no cyclical view of history and 
no determinism can excuse man from the great responsibility 
he has to make his own history. Thus, man is free to choose 
from among alternatives and is, to a great extent, the master 
of his own destiny. Nevertheless, man’s historical loyalty to 
his family, to his social class, to his church and state have been 
much affected by five pervasive developments—urbanism, in- 
dustrialism, bureaucratic organization, conflict and tension, and 
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individual and group interaction. The authors express the hope 
that man might some day live in an ideal world of justice, peace 
and cooperation. They believe that the social sciences might rep- 
resent the last and most effective means man has to construct a 
more rational social order. 

Despite the wars, the frustrations, and the uncertainties of 
the twentieth century, man has retained his courage and belief 
in a future more promising than the past. He has affirmed his 
faith in life and in the established values of human experience. 
He has survived more serious conflicts than any encountered 
by his ancestors, and he has adapted himself to the monotonous 
regularity of mechanization and the anonymity of megalopolis. 

Through careful expression, vivid illustrations and valuable 
teaching aids, the writers attempt to present a valid introduction 
to the problems and methods of modern social science. Their 
book represents an integrated treatment of the social sciences. 

Dr. EDWARD A. HUTH 
University of Dayton, Dayton 9, Ohio 


The Psychology of Crime. By David Abrahamsen. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1960. Pp. xii+ 358. $6.00. 


From long experience in dealing with criminals this famed 
psychiatrist takes the position that criminal behavior arises from 
both emotional and social disorganization. While criminal law 
is considered a reflection of the history of emotional attitudes 
of men throughout the ages, crime is both a riddle of society 
and the individual. Special treatments are given to such crucial 
matters related to crime as family tension, youth, psychosomatic 
disorders, classification of offenders, sex offenders, the murderer, 
criminal law, rehabilitation and the prevention of crime. 

Of particular significance is the attempt to build a “formula 
of criminal behavior’ by the development of two scientific laws: 
1) a multiplicity of causative factors go into making criminal 
behavior; thus causation varies qualitatively and quantitatively 
and is relative; 2) a criminal act is the sum of a person’s crimi- 
nalistic tendencies plus his total situation, divided by the amount 
of his resistance. This reminds one of the now defunct Commit- 
tee on Conceptual Integration which worked out sociological 
formulas in the early 1940s, but as an attempt to attain clarity 
it certainly constitutes a net gain. Despite the elusive specificity 
of the terms in the formula the approach is highly unusual from 
the psychiatric quarter and might well serve as a first stage 
model for the criminological theorist. 

Unfortunately the author does not carry the formula con- 
sistently through the rest of the analysis, for most of the other 
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chapters deal with provocative yet standard subjects. Like other 
famed criminal psychiatrists, such as Overholser, Bromberg and 
Aschaffenburg, however, Abrahamsen’s analysis exhibits great 
fertility in its substantive insights and research hypotheses. In- 
clusion of many case studies and field researches, especially the 
author’s own work at Sing Sing, give a fine balance in a field 
which normally emphasizes clinical work only. It seems that 
Abrahamsen found the recent fine work by Sykes (The Society 
of Captives), Cloward, Cressey and Ohlin (Social Science Re- 
search Council, Monograph 15), etc. either not to his point or of 
little value. Yet some of his own gestalts are concordant with 
this new direction in criminological thought, e.g. his rejection of 
the sex psychopath legal category, the distinction between cog- 
nitive and emotional insanity as a basis for statutory reform, 
the objection to Wertham’s thesis about the great impact of 
comics upon delinquency, and his somewhat detailed recom- 
mendation for a Youth Crime Authority. Certain reservations 
may be made about such positions as “psychiatric classification 
would depopulate the prisons” (p. 270) and mobile psychiatric 
units, in the mode of flying police squads, would be an effective 
crime preventive. But it is just this combination of well-known 
principles and new speculation that recommends this book highly. 


DONALD N. BARRETT 
University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Indiana 


The Value Judgement. By W. D. Lamont. Edinburgh: University 
of Edinburgh Press, 1955. Pp. xv + 335. $6.00. 


To review The Value Judgment in anything resembling “‘so- 
ciological perspectives” would result in rank nonesense. The 
Value Judgement in intent deals with materials and in methods 
outside the interests of formal sociological theory. 

The work is the product of a philosopher who recognizes his 
role as philosopher quite plainly; as such he sets out to determine 
from economic theory, how, from a metaphysical standpoint, 
value judgements can and are made by the mind making them. 

At the very outset Lamont distinguishes the value judge- 
ment from the attribution of value, and from moral judgement 
of value. By so doing he implicitly recognizes the autonomy of 
each of these metaphysically, and the autonomy of economics 
as science, of politics and jurisprudence, as sciences. It is in view 
of the relative authority of each in its proper position to all 
others, that one science can make positive contributions of ad- 
vancement and perfection to the other. 
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The main argument of the book is deeply involved with eco- 
nomic concepts: demand, price, cost, purchasing power, econ- 
omy. These are moved through a rigorous dialectic, and “fitted” 
to form the theory of valuation. In the second (and much short- 
er) part of the work the theory of valuation is viewed in terms of 
the cognitive, affective and conative processes by which the indi- 
vidual mind “attributes” goodness to things, the problem as to 
whether or not the validity of this attribution postulates a sum- 
mum bonum, and the distinction of this attribution from moral 
judgement and the judgement of freedom. The central theses 
Lamont sets up in some twenty-two propositions, later summar- 
izes in fourteen generalizations. 

It is doubtful that this work will as such contribute to the 
professional sociologist’s knowledge or research as such. Three 
of his summarizing statements, however, seem to indicate how 
much Lamont as metaphysician of values depends not only on 
knowledge gathered in and from economic theory, but from 
other social sciences, including psychology and sociology: 


1. The ultimate good of all attribution of goodness is the 
existence in our nature of certain activity-patterns, 
which are not teleological but organic. 


2. As we become increasingly aware of these behavior- 
patterns and the directions in which they tend, we take 
a greater share in determining the particular forms in 
which they will be manifested; and thus activities, 
which in general character are organic, become in their 
particular expressions increasingly teleological. 


3. Our activities, whether organic or teleological, can be 
carried out only in suitable environmental conditions; 
and therefore, there arise within us many subsidiary 
conative attitudes directed to the creation or main- 
tenance of the necessary environmental conditions. 


For those who expect “justification” of either an entirely 
objectivist position on the question of values, or one that is en- 
tirely subjectivist, there is only disappointment. While the author 
prefers the latter, he is quite capable intellectually of the for- 
mer; and his propositions and conclusions are, all things being 
equal, quite in line with either hypothesis. 


Jos. F. SCHEUER, C.PP.S. 


Fordham University, New York 58, New York 
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Basic Ecclesiastical Statistics for Latin America, 1960. Compiled 
and edited by William J. Gibbons, S.J., Frank B. Avesing and 
Raymond Adamek. Maryknoll: Maryknoll Publications, 1960. 
Pp. x+ 86. $0.75. 


In many ways this work is most remarkable. Certainly it is 
difficult to convince most people of the necessity for critically 
developed population data and this involves no exception in 
many quarters of the demographic fraternity when reference is 
made to religious or church data. But in some way the present 
authors and especially Father Gibbons have found a market for 
the information and have persuaded a publisher to issue the 
material four times in the last five years. The data are in the 
main drawn from the Annuario Pontifico, which gives figures 
for the Church throughout the world. Since it is designed for 
the use of administrators and social scientists, the present vol- 
ume helps widen the interest in and exerts pressures for critically 
derived data. By this method the reporting agencies may be 
alerted to the value of accurate counts. Would that some dioceses 
in the United States could be similarly encouraged to pay closer 
attention to problems of validity and accuracy. 

In three chapters tabular material is presented for South 
America, Central America and Mexico, and the Caribbean Is- 
lands. Basic figures are given in regard to 1) ecclesiastical cir- 
cumscriptions (archdioceses, dioceses, etc.), 2) personnel (car- 
dinals, archbishops, priests, seminarians, religious men and 
women, etc.), 3) parishes and quasi-parishes, churches and 
chapels, and 4) Catholics per priest and Catholics per parish. 
Except for the last category the data are not cross-classified 
and no data are given for non-Catholics. The stubs of the tables 
are entirely devoted to the respective Latin American countries 
with their circumscriptions. Section four gives an index of place 
names and five presents supplementary material, e.g. density 
figures, changes in circumscriptions, etc. Of special value are the 
time series given in the summary tables (1953, 1955, 1957 and 
1959). 

For missionaries and all interested in the growth problems 
of the Church this volume should prove of signal utility. Like 
the data in The Official Catholic Directory, however, this set of 
data seems to present inherent obstacles to refined analysis. 
Density figures, for example, in a country like Argentina with 
its high degree of urbanization appears to have little value. 
Correlation of diocesan data with census figures in the respec- 
tive countries would prove of some interest, but when there are 
serious quantitative and qualitative limitations in both the 
census and Church data (which are frequently very difficult to 
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estimate), the analytic demographer tends to look for more 
fertile fields in his research. An examination of the internal 
relations of the time series data, for example, suggests many 
perplexing problems. The Introductory Note to the volume in- 
dicates that a number of priests, sometimes a large number, 
enters the regions each year, but for the period 1953-1957 there 
are more priests newly ordained in the regions than reflected in 
the increase of all priests. An explanation may be found in a 
significant number of clerical emigrants, but this seems un- 
likely in view of the episcopal need for priests. Also unless the 
major seminaries include eight or ten years of training, there 
must be a rather large number of “drop outs” from the semi- 
naries. Many statistical corrections, it is asserted, have been 
made, yet the quality of the data is considered to be improving 
over the time span. The mechanics and criteria for such reason- 
ing would have been helpful to the social scientist who wishes 
to use the data. 

By no means, however, are these notations designed to de- 
tract from the substantive value of the data presented. Anyone 
who has attempted to work with church data can appreciate 
the perspiration and aspirations required to fit the material into 
logical forms. The authors are to be wholeheartedly commended. 
Libraries and social scientists, in turn, can be strongly urged 
to obtain this fundamental volume, an essential to any knowl- 
edge and study of religion in Latin America. Let us remember, 
as the authors clearly point out, that not only is this area the 
most rapidly growing population in the world, but it is also 
the greatest concentration of Catholics in the universal Church. 
It also has some of the Church’s greatest problems, e.g. the 
difficulty of efficiently administering a diocese like S. Matéus 
with 20,000 Catholics per priest and 42,850 Catholics per parish. 
Is it any wonder that Protestant and Communist proselytizers 
can be so successful? 

DONALD N. BARRETT 
University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Indiana 


We Hold These Truths, Catholic Reflections on the American 
Proposition. By John Courteny Murray, S.J. New York: Sheed 
and Ward, 1960. Pp. xiv +336. $5.00. 


As one of America’s most distinguished theologians Father 
Murray argues that there is widespread nominalism and indiffer- 
ence in regard to the American system and its values. Yet the 
traditional conviction, which is proposed as necessary today, 
insists that we hold to certain truths, that if they are not as- 
sented to, worked into the texture of institutions, they will offer 
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no foundation for a true City in which men may dwell in dignity, 
peace, unity, justice, well-being, freedom. The crux of the issue 
is not that we disagree when we say, ‘We hold these truths to 
be self-evident,” but that many of us feel no need for rational 
argument in disagreement. Often we do not try to understand, 
much less appreciate, what others propound. This vitiates any 
hope for civilized community, which is defined as people locked 
in rational argument. A pluralist society requires an ever un- 
finished struggle for consensus through such exchange. This 
public consensus is the property of the University, and when 
this is abdicated brute power and the danger of chaos often re- 
sult. Thus the chapter heading, Creeds at War Intelligibly, Plu- 
ralism and the University, has a reasonable and compelling ring. 


The paradoxes of a pluralist democracy are ably outlined 
and forthrightly analyzed. Many will disagree with the author’s 
stand on the “school question,” but none will deny the power 
of the argument for distributive justice applied to all schools 
including non-public ones. One of the best treatments of the 
value of censorship is given here. Opposition to indecent litera- 
ture, to certain forms of legislation, e.g. birth control laws, must 
be intelligent and informed. What concerns the author most, it 
seems, is the matter of definition and intelligent espousal of 
values working constructively toward a hopeful and positive 
consensus in the West. The alternative is most depressing, “.. . if 
post-modern man, like modern man, rejects the Christian mode 
of existence, the result will be that an explicitly non-Christian 
mode of existence will progressively come...” (p. 216). 


It is not curious. Rather it is somewhat tragic that so many 
social scientists struggle so hard for sophisticated and refined 
research that the really important larger issues are missed. In 
spite of this Fr. Murray constantly refers to the dilemmas and 
problems which require deep sociological penetration. The neces- 
sary yet arbitrary divisions of disciplines have often been raised 
to a level of virtue, and rational debate on crucial issues be- 
comes desultory (or is won by a prejudiced side) for lack of 
participation. In the style of Comte, Spencer, Ward and Sumner 
all the issues discussed here, including those on our policy in 
war and communist imperialism (as well as Natural Law) are 
relevant to the sociologist’s frame of reference. Some sociolo- 
gists recognize this and thus have something important to say 
in regard to the great issues of our time. Not all, to be sure, 
would be willing or able to enter such levels of generalization, 
but no need exists for relegation of such work to the lowest 
rungs of sociological professionalism. In a word, then, Fr. Mur- 
ray has brilliantly given the case for hotly contested, rational, 
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civilized argument. It remains for more sociologists to enter 
the dialogue and this entrance could best be achieved by study- 
ing this volume. 

DONALD N. BARRETT 
University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Indiana 


The Waste Makers. By Vance Packard. New York: David McKay 
Company, 1960. Pp. x + 340. $4.50. 


The journalist who seeks status by social criticism is often 
disturbing and in this volume Packard is successful on all counts. 
The “cancer eating at the core of the American system of val- 
ues” is the ever-increasing commercialism of every aspect of 
our lives, ‘“consumerism,’’ consumption for consumption’s sake, 
with no real relevance to the needs and desires of the citizens. 
Since this has been raised to the level of a virtue in itself by 
consumers, advertisers and producers alike, the ethics of the 
system may be seriously questioned. Important stress is placed 
on the distressing dilemma of America having too much in a 
world of awakening poverty-stricken masses. One of the central 
theses points to the changing American character with its ever- 
mounting consumption draining resources disporportionately 
from all corners of the world. Is this morally just and is it prag- 
matically viable with the growing awareness and political inde- 
pendence of peoples in exploited areas of the earth? 

Even internally the United States is finding that the chal- 
lenge of coping with its fabulous productivity is becoming a 
major problem. This constitutes the ground for systematic ef- 
forts to encourage citizens to be more careless and extravagant 
with resources. Very disturbing is the mass of evidence delineat- 
ing our “planned obsolescence” of function, of quality and of de- 
sireability in material things. Encouraging hedonism, self- in- 
dulgence, e.g. credit cards for teen-agers, has become the pattern. 
The cost of packaging alone, the common throwaway cans and 
wrappers, amounts to twenty-five billion dollars annually. 

But this is not just a raucous cry of material waste. How do 
these pressures of advertising affect the drying up of inventive- 
ness; how does the selling of a luxurious life affect the human 
spirit? Packard spends considerable space in urging the need 
for restoring pride in prudence, in quality and direction. It 
seems, however, that these pleas are also predicated on and 
toward material things. Birth control will bring a balance be- 
tween resources and people; controls must be exercised over ad- 
vertisers, and education must be exploited to the fullest. In our 
endeavor to achieve an enduring style of life in non-material 
areas the analysis is notably weak, if not pathetic. Our growing 
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boredom and despair should urge us to seek correspondence 
courses, good reading, madrigal singing, travel and perhaps 
churches and other quaint places. The bathos of such conclusions 
stand in sharp contrast to the trenchant, negative criticism of 
America’s philosophy of waste. 

DONALD N. BARRETT 
University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Indiana 


In the Company of Man. Edited by Joseph B. Casagrande. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1960. Pp. xvi+ 540. 


It is a truism in anthropology today that, apart from many 
other factors involved, the reliability of an ethnographic report 
on any culture depends in great part upon the kind of informants 
the field-worker was able to recruit. In the study of non-literate 
peoples whose history and way of life can only be extracted from 
the memories of men, the anthropologist’s primary data can 
only come from the actions and words of the people among whom 
he lives and works. It must be obvious that he is a “stranger” 
from the outset. By some means, fair or foul, his very (unin- 
vited) presence and impertinent inquiries into what is in reality 
“none of his business” must not only be condoned and tolerated, 
but he as a person has to establish a rapport with the natives 
and gain their fullest active cooperation. In the last analysis the 
success of his field trip will depend less on the anthropologist’s 
skills than on the ability and willingness of some one to teach 
him. 

These twenty portraits of “native informants, interpreters 
and major-domos” have been assembled partly from reports 
already published and partly from descriptive essays written 
for this publication. The cultural range represented and the 
types of persons depicted make a happy blend of parallels and 
contrasts. To anyone who has done field-work among non-liter- 
ates these “biographical” sketches and live field experiences of 
others evoke reminiscences of similar encounters tinged with 
Sehnsucht and nostalgia. In the anthropologist’s “book of mem- 
ories” there is nothing more moving than the recollection of na- 
tive informants with whom he gained a deep rapport and estab- 
lished “personal” relations that sociologists are want to call 
primary. Out of that psychodynamic vortex of transference, 
counter-transference and identification, to be a real scientist, 
he must maintain his objectivity. His “participant-observer” im- 
mersion into the native way of life with all its attendant emo- 
tional and affectional reciprocities would tend to mar his “ob- 
jective” monograph if it were not tempered by a kind of schizo- 
phrenic wrenching from time to time back onto a scientific 
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ledge whence the facts can be kept in their proper perspective. 
As Casagrande nicely puts it: “The relationship between the 
anthropologist and an informant usually bridges two cultures, 
it is less episodic, there is greater reciprocity . . . and in the 
final analysis it is unique among the various forms of human 
association.” Everyone who has occasion to evaluate the writ- 
ings of anthropologists will obtain many insights for this task 
by reading In the Company of Man. 
SYLVESTER A. SIEBER, 8.V.D. 

Loyola University, Chicago 11, Illinois 


People, Challenge to Survival. By William Vogt. New York: 
William Sloane, 1960. Pp. xiv+ 257. $4.50. 


The pessimistic prophet here attempts to document his case 
in regard to the “human flood!” Yet the egotism, practical ob- 
jectives and admittedly intolerant attitudes of the author obscure 
much of the substance. Nature’s laws have apparently been vio- 
lated consistently by most of the people of the world because 
they cause population growth which is actually a “cancerous 
growth.” Since the author classifies himself with that “miniscule 
proportion” of men who understand the problem, the major 
objective of this work is to encourage change through individual 
action “welded into effective social and political pressure” 
(p. xiv). Although neither a demographer nor a sociologist 
Vogt was sponsored by the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial 
Foundation and by a Fullbright fellowship to travel through 
various parts of the world and observe the problem. Since he 
openly condemned America’s profligacy in its drain upon world 
resources and also American stupidity in international relations, 
it may fairly be asked: who is a proper representative of Amer- 
ica to foreign peoples? 

The “scare” title and chapter headings, e.g. The Mushroom 
Crowd, The Pathology of People, give adequate evidence that 
sources have been adduced 1) to substantiate his central thesis 
that birth control is absolutely essential to world survival, and 
2) to obscure any indications which may be contrary to this 
thesis. Like most “single idea’ volumes this work sees no vir- 
tue in any program, in any leadership which does not strongly 
support its theme. Thus, not only is the Catholic Church the 
major “villain of the piece,’ but even the responsible work of 
the Ford team of researchers in India comes in for criticism 
because they did not conclude to the necessity of birth control 
(they were to study the agricultural situation and reported a 
possibly effective plan to resolve the food problem). Selection 
of sources and data is apparent in many places, e.g. much is said 
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about birth control clinics and especially the 2500 newly founded 
ones in India, but nothing is said about their ineffectiveness. 

The excessive resource-use by Americans is criticized on 
moral grounds and also on political grounds in the face of the 
awakening of so many millions of poverty-stricken masses 
throughout the world. This issue and the problem of mounting 
population in the world are real, but Vogt attempts to make his 
point for population control through attacking all who do not 
support the movement, and especially the “major obstacle in 
doing this . . . the Roman Catholic Church” (p. 211). The sug- 
gestion is made that the Growth of American Families study 
has proven that millions of Catholics are revolting against the 
Church’s stand on birth control. Not only would he wish to dis- 
criminate in attacking only priests and hierarchy, rather than 
lay Catholics, but a covert intention seems to wish that a wedge 
were driven between priest and laity. Presumably with the help 
of such revolting Catholics Vogt urges Protestants to fight 
against the dictating of social policies in Congress, presidency 
and all communities by Catholic clerical groups. More freedom in 
our democracy is the objective, but the means require restriction 
of freedom of expression in moral groups, such as the Church, 
which has no coercive force in the physical realm. Unfortunately, 
perhaps, this hard, cynical, bigoted and blatant harangue will 
appeal to many who feel insecure in our fast changing America. 
These very qualities, however, make it a signal disservice to the 
cause of rational dialogue on the real problem of rapidly grow- 
ing population. It confirms prejudices on both sides. 


DONALD N. BARRETT 
University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Indiana 


New Men of Papua. By Robert F. Maher. Madison, Wis.: The 
University of Wisconsin Press, 1961. Pp. xii+ 148. $5.00. 


That great island of Melanesia, New Guinea, is one of the 
world’s last great strongholds of the stone age. Owing to its 
comparative isolation from the stream of civilization as well as 
the isolating conditions of terrain and custom on the island 
itself, Western influences have penetrated the island unevenly 
and slowly. This melange of cultures in various stages of change 
offers not only many cross-cultural perspectives of contrasting 
“ordered systems of symbols,” but also excellent “case studies” 
of culture change. 

In New Man of Papua Maher gives us a warmed-over ver- 
sion of his Ph.D. thesis. It is such A Study in Culture Change of 
the Purari tribe who occupy the Papuan coast about two hundred 
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miles west of Port Moresby. The study rests upon two basic 
ideas: 


“The first is the view that a given culture is not a simple 
collection of unconnected artifacts or relations or ideas, 
but that its elements are interrelated in a functional way 
which makes each dependent upon the other for its spe- 
cific quality . . . the second that culture is fundamentally 
man’s unique means of adapting to his environment” (p. 
8f.). 


Maher joined these two ideas to Rivers’ famous hypothesis on 
the causes of the depopulation process. Forty years ago Rivers 
on finding a correlation between radical culture change and 
population decline in the South Seas suggested that “an impor- 
tant cause of the latter might be in the loss of integrating insti- 
tutions through changes imposed by the contact situation.” It 
is interesting to observe that although war and cannibalism, 
which might be expected to operate against population growth, 
have been removed during the last thirty years while European 
influences disrupted the native way of life radically. During this 
time the population declined between six and sixty percent 
among the different sub-tribes. The author is careful to point 
out that these facts do not substantiate ‘all that Rivers meant 
by his psychological factor.” There are too many other factors 
at play here, such as, increased industrialization, loss of native 
institutions, the chain reaction of the acculturation process, etc. 
Social scientists interested in the study of cultural and social 
change will take a good look at Maher’s study of these and 
associated phenomena in a milieu simple enough to allow one 
to observe the ungarnished facts. Surely acculturating preliter- 
ate societies diverge considerably in their histories but broad 
comparative studies of recent date are increasing our under- 
standing of the facts of cultural integration, disintegration of 
older institutions and influx of new ideas and customs, in a word, 
of the whole acculturational process. Maher’s fine study deepens 
and extends this comparative range. 
SYLVESTER A. SIEBER, S.V.D. 


Loyola University, Chicago 11, Iil. 
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From the Editors Desk 


Even a most superficial survey of the social sciences for the 
last hundred years or more would reveal the continuous interest 
of theoreticians in social change and culture history. At the same 
time theories would be seen to fall into place along a dichotomous 
range of conceptual analyses of social and cultural processes 
which stretches all the way from emphasis upon the integra- 
tional to the conflicting elements on the human scene. Two pa- 
pers of the present issue attempt to make an assessment of 
some of these theories and systems of thought. 

Sister Marie Augusta, S.N.D. brings us up to date with the 
latest empirical efforts in the field of sociology to state the case 
of conformity versus conflict and vice versa. Obviously, she 
could not bring much light on the subject unless, as she does in 
admirable fashion, she weighted one against the other in a sort 
of dialogue, in which instances of actual research serve as test 
cases for her penetrating theoretical discussion. It is this dy- 
namic spotlight focused on actual facts that make her paper 
sparkle with illuminating and meaningful insights. 

Dr. George Pepper, philosopher though he is, enters the arena 
against Leslie A. White. His paper was of great interest to me 
as an anthropologist, especially since White has from time to 
time taken up the cudgels against me as a representative of the 
camp of the enemy, I having two claims to that honorable dis- 
tinction, namely, priest and culture historian. I myself would be 
incapable of such a calm and measured analysis of White’s The- 
ory of Cultural Evolution that Dr. Pepper gives, but for that rea- 
son his paper is all the more valuable. I was particularly im- 
pressed by the inadequacies he points out in the Whitean in- 
ability to derive a generalizing theory of multilinear evolution 
from unilinear evolutionary developments, by his radar-de- 
tected screening of White’s magical flight into a transcendentalist 
philosophy of history, and by his flat rejection of this latter-day 
evolutionist’s unsound failure to deal with ‘“‘the personal realm 
of culture—values and freedom.” 

“Southern Neuroticism-E ffect on Industrialization” by Sister 
Rosemarie, H.V.M. is so timely one would expect to find it in this 
morning’s newspaper. As so often in interracial conflict the 
superficial and ‘“powder-keg” issues blind the observer to the 
real facts. What is most startling in this case is the century- 
long perdurance of this endemic astigmatism among so many 
people of good will in the South. Would that the growing indus- 
trialization of the economy of Dixie by a healthy rejuvenation 
eventually and soon (we pray God), heal the body social and 
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pour back into the stream of American democracy and freedom 
this ‘early great heritage.” 

Father Vincent Herr, S.J., director of the Loyola National 
Mental Health Institute for Seminarians and Priests, has re- 
ceived so many inquiries concerning the progress that has been 
made toward preparing materials for promoting this worthy 
cause, it seems to us, that many of our readers also would be 
interested in learning what has been done. Requests for such 
information have come even to me, although I am merely a mem- 
ber of the advisory committee for the project. Bishops, Rectors 
of seminaries, as well as Mother-Superiors and lay people rea- 
lize that this is a field that has been too long neglected by Cath- 
olics. The “mens sana in copore sano” of St. Ignatius is not only 
a directive but, in this our day, a real challenge. The actuation of 
this program will greatly benefit not only priests for whom it is 
directly intended, but all the faithful. 

Sister Miriam Lynch, O.S.U., who has been editor of the 
News of Sociological Interest column so long, has found it neces- 
sary to resign. Assembling the material for her for this issue 
made me realize what a difficult task it is to make this section 
of the magazine interesting without allowing it to become a gos- 
sip column of trivialities. For having kept he high standards 
of this part of the magazine so long and so admirably I nominate 
Sister Miriam for a medal to be inscribed: Scienta—Sapientia— 
Patientia—Caritas! 

On March 2 of this year I assumed the editorship of the 
ACSR. In approximately nine months I have midwived the ac- 
couchement of six issues of the journal with a pride and joy that 
were only marred by the errata that crept in despite my best 
efforts. During this time about ten changes were introduced 
which I think were improvements. Perhaps it was my “will to 
power” flexing some of its unused muscles that suffused my ego 
with a synthetic sense of accomplishment, but the task of getting 
out the magazine was a challenge and a pleasure. I hereby wish 
to thank all those who cooperated with me. Although I had or- 
iginally agreed to edit the last two issues of 1959 and the four 
of 1960, I had, against my better judgement, vaguely planned 
on making more changes in the future. Owing to my disagree- 
ment with a decision of the Executive Council of the ACSS at 
the annual convention in New York, a decision that was made 
after I indicated that it would necessitate my resignation, in 
lame duck fashion I finished these last two issues. With these 
last lines, therefore, if it is still necessary, J hereby resign as 
editor of the ACSR. 


SYLVESTER A. SIEBER, S.V.D., Editor 
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